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MARLOWE, BEAUMONT, AND JULIUS CAESAR.* 


It can not but make the judicious grieve to observe that so 
brilliant and, as a rule, so independent, an investigator in the 
field of Elizabethan drama as H. C. O. Oliphant should have 
allowed himself to be misled by the rash assumptions and incorrect 
statements of such a sciolist as William Wells. I use these words 
advisedly. In his recent detailed and most valuable study of the 
work of Beaumont and Fletcher (p. 316) Mr. Oliphant refers to 
Wells as the “ solitary investigator ” who has detected the presence 
of Beaumont’s hand in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar (William 
Wells, The Authorship of Julius Caesar, 1923) and adds that he 
believes him “to be right—not wholly so, but sufficiently for the 
play to be regarded as having a just claim to a place among the 
Beaumont dramas.” 

This represents a complete change of view on Oliphant’s part. 
In an article in the Modern Language Review (October 1908) he 
had analysed Julius Caesar and come to the conclusion that while 
there had been curtailment and alteration in the present text and 
that it included “ stuff that manifestly belonged to the early days 
of the Drama nevertheless the entire play was the work of one 
man,” namely Shakespeare. What is his present view and how 
has he come to depart from his earlier position? 

His present view may be briefly stated as follows. Marlowe 
somewhere before 1590 wrote a play on Julius Caesar; Shakes- 
peare’s play is founded on this early work—large portions of which 


1I wish to express my special obligation in connexion with this study 
to Professor Tilley of the University of Michigan who called my atten- 
tion to the appearance of ‘Caesar’s crow’ in Lyly’s Euphues. The note 
on the passage in the Croll and Clemons’s Huphues proved the starting 
point of my investigation. 
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are still preserved in the present text. (See the analysis, p. 325). 
Further Shakespeare’s play was revised by Beaumont whose hand 
appears in the great temptation scene of Brutus by Cassius (1, 2) 
and in the quarrel scene of the fourth act. In addition—though 
this is not included in the analysis—he thinks it not impossible 
that the scenes of Caesar’s murder and the speeches of Brutus and 
of Anthony are based on Marlowe and altered by Beaumont. 

This is certainly a radical departure from his earlier and more 
conservative position. What has caused it? There can be but one 
answer—the work of “the solitary investigator.” The view of 
Wells may be summarized as follows: Marlowe wrote a Caesar 
play in 1589 (p. 19); Shakespeare started a revision of this play, 
ca. 1608 (p. 24)—Wells goes at some length (pp. 28-30) to 
show that Shakespeare’s work may date as late as 1608—but only 
wrote the first 57 lines of the first act; the rest of the play is 
Beaumont’s revision of Marlowe, an assertion backed up by a num- 
ber of parallels between Julius Caesar and the work of Beaumont, 
including, by the way, The Faithful Shepherdess. Oliphant does 
not go so far. He assigns Beaumont a much smaller portion of 
the play. But he does accept Wells’s thesis of a Marlowe original 
and a Beaumont revision. Let us examine the reasons. 

In the first place Oliphant takes from Wells (pp. 320-21) a 
group of allusions to Caesar from early plays by Peele, Greene, and 
Marlowe himself, which are supposed to show the existence of a 
play dealing with the murder of Julius about 1589. It may be 
stated with some certainty, I think, that these allusions show 
nothing more than a knowledge on the part of the authors of 
certain incidents connected with the life and death of Caesar. 
They do not necessarily imply the existence of a play, much less a 
play by Marlowe, on this subject. But Wells has more positive 
proof. In Greene’s Never Too Late (1590) there occurs the follow- 
ing passage (supposed to be addressed by Cicero to the actor 
Roscius) : “ Of thyself thou canst say nothing, and if the cobbler 
hath taught thee to say ‘ Ave, Caesar,’ disdain not thy tutor.” 
“There can be no doubt,” says Wells, “that the ‘cobbler’ is 
Marlowe, who was the son of a Canterbury shoemaker, and it is 
clear that Wilson [i.e. the actor, Robert Wilson whom Wells, 
following Fleay, identifies with the Roscius of this passage] acted 
in a play written by Marlowe and containing an ‘ Ave, Caesar’ 
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speech.” This is the “direct reference” of Greene to a Marlowe 
play containing the phrase “ Ave, Caesar ” which Oliphant (p. 321) 
takes over from Wells. Unfortunately for the theory the identifica- 
tion of Marlowe with the cobbler is open to the gravest doubt. In 
fact, as I shall attempt to show, the reference is to a story drawn 
from classic sources which had by 1590 become a commonplace with 
Elizabethian writers, and of which Greene in particular was 
specially fond. 

Macrobius (Saturnalia) tells a pleasant story about the Emperor 
Augustus. It seems that on his return from Actium and his con- 
quest of Egypt several citizens presented him with various birds— 
a crow, a magpie, and a parrot are mentioned—all taught to 
greet him with “Ave, Caesar,” or some variant of the phrase. 
All these the pleased conqueror purchased at a handsome price. 
Now a poor cobbler heard of this and hoping to profit by the 
Emperor’s liberality secured a crow and set himself to teach it 
the fortune-making phrase. But either the crow was dull or the 
cobbler a poor teacher, for a considerable tine elapsed before the 
lesson was learned. And in despair the cobbler often exclaimed 
aloud Opera et impensa perut. But at last the task was accom- 
plished and the cobbler hastened to present his crow to the great 
Augustus. By this time, however, the Emperor had collected a 
whole aviary of talking birds and he bluntly refused the gift. As 
the disappointed cobbler turned away the crow, noting his down- 
cast looks, opened his bill and uttered the phrase he had heard 
so often from his master’s lips: Opera et impensa periit. Tickled 
by the appositeness of the words the Emperor relented, accepted 
the crow, and rewarded the cobbler. 

Macrobius might, perhaps, be considered a rather remote source 
for Greene’s allusion even though the Elizabethan was artiwm 
magister utriusque academiae. But a nearer source was at hand. 
The tale had been retold by Erasmus in his Apothegmata (Lib. 
Iv, 42-43) under the caption Octav. Caes. August. as an example 
of the Emperor’s liberality and affability. The Apothegmata 
were translated into English by Udall in 1542. But English 
humanists did not need a translation of one of the most popular 
books of the day. In Skelton’s Speke Parrot, 1520, the phrase 
“ Parrot can say Caesar, ave” is probably to be traced to Erasmus. 
Lyly in Euphues his England, 1580 (Bond’s edition 11, 39), takes 
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up the allusion in a form nearer to the original: “A crow may 
cry Ave, Caesar.” (See note on the passage in Croll and Clemons’s 
edition of Huphues). From Lyly, or more likely directly from 
Erasmus, Greene drew the story. It occurs for the first time in 
his work in the dedication to Pandosto, 1588 (Huth Library edi- 
tion, 111, 231) “ Caesar’s crow durst never cry ave, but when she 
was pearked in the Capitol.” In the dedication to Orpharion— 
licensed Feb. 9, 1588-90—(Huth Library, x11, 5) he introduces 
the bird’s master : “ As the poor cobbler durst present his chattering 
Pye to Augustus for that the Emperor was affable and curteous.” 
Finally in Never Too Late, 1590, comes the reference on which Wells 
bases his assumption that Greene directly refers to a play on Caesar 
by Marlowe, the Cobbler. And after Greene Nash in Pierce Peni- 
lesse (McKerrow’s edition, 1, 174) keeps the ball rolling: “ Cobbler’s 
crow but for crying Ave, Caesar,” Is it not plain that the allusion 
is one and the same in all these quotations and that the allusion 
is to the old story and not at all to Marlowe—cobbler’s son though 
he was? 

But let us examine the last quotation from Greene more closely. 
It occurs in one of his many attacks upon the vanity of the players, 
with whom in his last years he seems to have been on the worst of 
terms. This vanity, Greene insinuates, has characterized “the 
quality ” from ancient times, and he proceeds to illustrate this by 
an anecdote of Roscius, the famous actor of Caesar’s day. Roscius, 
it seems, had boasted that he could render any passion in speech 
as well as Cicero. Provoked by his assumption Tully turned on 
him with the following words: “Art thou proud with Aesop’s 
crow being pranckt with the glory of others feathers? Of thyself 
thou canst say nothing, and if the Cobbler hath taught thee to say 
Ave, Caesar, disdain not thy tutor.” It is plain, I think, that the 
whole passage has to do with the vainglory of actors who, after all, 
are decked with “ others feathers ”—cf. Greene’s well-known refer- 
ence to the actor-playwright Shakespeare—like the crow in 
Aesop’s fable. The mention of this bird recalls to Greene’s mind 
another crow whose story he had told twice before and so he 
runs on: “If the Cobbler, etc.” There is no necessity, or even 
reason, to identify the Roscius of this passage with the actor 
Wilson, as Fleay and Wells do, and there is very good reason to 
reject entirely the identification of the Cobbler with Marlowe, the 
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cobbler’s son. And with this all external evidence for Marlowe’s 
authorship of a Caesar play vanishes into thin air. 

We need waste little time on the fanciful theory of Wells that 
this nonexistent play was meant to tell in a veiled form the story 
of the assassination of Guise in 1588. “ Why Marlowe was unable to 
treat openly till 1592 (the Massacre was performed as a new play in 
January, 1593) of this, by him, detested personage is a question 
that perhaps, admits of no satisfactory answer. It would appear, 
however, that the Elizabethan dramatists had to be very careful 
indeed to avoid ruffling the feelings of the French court. But 
while Marlowe might have lost his ears had he written the Massacre 
in 1589, there was nothing to deter him from writing a play then 
and there upon the Guise and calling it Julius Caesar, which is 
what he appears to have done.” A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing! Wells appears to have heard that Chapman got into trouble 
for writing a play that ruffled the feelings of the French court and 
therefore assumes that Marlowe foresaw and avoided such a fate. 
But there is a wide difference between Chapman’s bringing upon 
the stage the wife and the mistress of a living French King, a 
friend and ally of England, and showing the queen closing an 
acrimonious debate by a hearty box on the other lady’s ears, and 
Marlowe’s supposed plan to write a play on the death of Guise, a 
death ordered by the French King, and heartily applauded in 
England as a proper punishment for the protagonist of the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. The suggestion that Marlowe might have 
lost his ears for writing in 1589 what he did as a matter of fact 
write in 1592, is, to say the least, simply absurd. 

What is the internal, the stylistic, evidence for Marlowe’s hand 
in the present text of Julius Caesar? Let us see what Oliphant, 
a far better connoisseur of Elizabethan dramatic verse than his 
misleader, has to say: “ Though the style is not markedly his, it 
bears sufficient resemblance to it to be credited to him—I confess 
to a great unwillingness to father upon him v, 2 and the first 
twenty-two lines of v, 3—. If I give such intolerable weak stuff to 
Marlowe, it is with great reluctance and only because I do not like 
to bring in another author unnecessarily.” Surely this is the 
weakest argument ever advanced to prove the hand of Marlowe in 
a play in the Shakespeare canon. “I am most certain of him” 
Oliphant continues ” in the five lines preceding the citizens’ depar- 
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ture in, 1, i; and in the last four lines of the same scene—and in the 
first speech of Metellus in 11, 1.” These speeches add up to 15 lines 
—not very much evidence, after all, for Marlowe’s presence. No 
reasons of any kind are given; possibly the “conceit” in the 
first passage, over which Wells makes merry, has offended a better 
judge; but it might be suggested that such a “ conceit” is rather 
more characteristic of Shakespeare than of Marlowe. 

And now to the question of Beaumont’s hand in the present text. 
Mr. Wells states that Shakespeare began a revision of the hypo- 
thetical Marlowe play in 1609 (p. 23), dropped his task after 
writing the first fifty-seven lines of the first scene, and left the 
work to be completed by Beaumont whose presence he attempts 
to demonstrate by a long array of parallels running through most of 
the play. The statement that Shakespeare wrote the first fifty- 
seven lines of the play in 1609 may be thrown out of court at 
once on metrical grounds alone. After the composition of Macbeth, 
ca. 1605-6, Shakespeare’s handling of blank verse changed suddenly 
and radically. The proportion of light and weak endings, in par- 
ticular, a device employed to force enjambment and break up the 
line by line monotony of the verse, increased enormously. There 
are 99 of these in Antony and Cleopatra, 104 in Cortolanus, and 
130 in Cymbeline. But there is not a single one of them in the 
passage assigned by Wells to Shakespeare in Julius Caesar and my 
count gives only four plainly run-on lines in the whole passage. 
Certainly if Shakespeare wrote it and on this, at least, Wells, Oli- 
phant, and the present writer agree, he must have done so before 
his verse suffered its sea-change. Wells’s ear for metre, by the 
way, may be judged by an emendation he suggests on p. 138. 

It would take far too long to discuss in detail the parallels to 
Beaumont’s work that Wells advances. Most of them are quite 
unconvincing, and Oliphant, who may be supposed to know his 
Beaumont as well as any man alive, is so little impressed by 
them that he states (p. 324): “I should dismiss Mr. Wells’ asser- 
tion of Beaumont’s presence were it not for 1v, 2 [Oliphant throws 
scenes 2 and 3 of the received text together as sc. 2]. As far as 
Cas. chastisement (Iv, 3, 17) is mainly Shakespeare’s; but thence 
to the Poet’s exit (rv, 3, 147) is almost entirely Beaumont’s and 
in the mixed work (i.e. Beaumont’s revision of Shakespeare) that 
follows there is this passage, which seems to me pure Beaumont” 
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and he prints the tender lines addressed by Brutus to his sleepy boy. 
It is on the strength of a single scene then, or rather of a part of 
a single scene that Oliphant admits of Beaumont’s presence in 
other parts of the play. No reasons are assigned; only one passage 
is quoted and that from a bit of “mixed” work. The passage, it 
is true, has much of the simplicity, directness, and sweetness 
which is characteristic of Beaumont as compared with Fletcher. 
But are these characteristics foreign to Shakespeare, and did not 
Beaumont learn something of his art from his great contemporary ? 
Mr. Oliphant certainly accepts this common opinion for he tells 
us (p. 55, text and footnote) that “at times his (Beaumont’s) 
verse makes a very near approach to that of Shakespeare” and 
“there can be no doubt that Shakespeare. was one of the two 
great models of Beaumont.” In the passage from Julius Caesar 
which Oliphant cites as “pure Beaumont” we may well see, I 
believe, exactly the sort of Shakespeare work which Beaumont took 
as his model, Shakespeare at his simplest, directest, and tenderest, 

There is yet another consideration which must give us pause 
before accepting so novel a suggestion as a revision of a Shake- 
speare play by Beaumont. Every proposer of such an hypothesis 
is bound, I think, to give at least a plausible suggestion as to the 
cause and the time of the supposed revision. Let us take, for 
example, the case of Macbeth. It is now generally admitted that 
this play contains certain passages that have been added in revision 
(Macbeth, 111, 5, the songs in m1, 5 and tv, 1, and a few lines in 
this last scene). The author of these passages is believed to be 
Middleton, and for good reason. Middleton wrote The Witch in 
which the character of Hecate, introduced in these spurious pas- 
sages, appears, and in which the songs given by title in Macbeth 
are found in full. Middleton wrote for Shakespeare’s company in 
the years between Shakespeare’s retirement, ca. 1613, and the 
publication of Macbeth in the Folio of 1623. It seems most 
reasonable, then, that he should have been called on to touch up 
Macbeth for a revival, and that it was he who anticipated D’Ave- 
nant in smartening the grim tragedy by the introduction of those 
operatic touches of song and dance which elicited the admiration 
of Mr. Pepys. 

Can we find any similar facts to suggest the possibility of a 
Beaumont revision of Julius Caesar? I think not. 
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The references to Julius Caesar in Jonson’s Every Man Out, 
played at the Globe in 1599, show that a play containing words 
and phrases still found in the received text was on the boards at 
that time. Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, apparently written in 1599 
though not printed till 1601, refers distinctly to the speeches of 
Brutus and of Antony. According to Adams (William Shakespeare, 
pp. 235-6) we have a record of a performance of the play in Sep- 
tember 1599. The German who saw it records that it was very 
well performed. Now 1599 is far too early for a Beaumont re- 
vision which, if it took place at all, must be dated within the brief 
space of his connexion with Shakespeare’s company—from 1608 
to ca. 1613. During these years Beaumont was at work in the 
production of a series of masterpieces, Philaster, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, King and No King, to mention no others. It seems at 
least unlikely that he should have been called on to revise a Shake- 
speare play. And what need was there for such revision? In 
spite of modern criticism of the faulty technique and incon- 
sistencies of the work, Julius Caesar has been from the first one of 
the most successful of Shakespeare’s plays upon the stage, far more 
successful than Macbeth. And the references of Jonson and Wee- 
ver show that the high point of the play—the scene containing the 
speeches of Brutus and of Antony—existed in the 1599 text. Yet 
it is in this scene that Oliphant suspects, though he does not ven- 
ture to assert, the revising hand of Beaumont. All that he posi- 
tively assigns are the temptation scene of the first act and the 
quarrel scene of the fourth. Now if these scenes needed revision 
at Beaumont’s hand the play was weak at highly important points, 
the inciting moment and the last great bit of characterization. 
Revision or re-writing here would be something quite different 
from Middleton’s tagged-on decorations of Macbeth. To me at 
least it seems unlikely that anything in these scenes is Beaumont’s 
and I would ascribe the striking parallels which appear in them to 
lines in Beaumont’s undoubted work to the younger author’s close 
study and frank imitation of a successful play by his great master. 

As Oliphant presents the case, then, I find it at least unlikely 
that Beaumont should have revised Shakespeare’s work, and Wells’s 
theory of a Shakespeare start of fifty-seven lines, ca. 1609, and a 
Beaumont continuation, is, as I have shown, impossible on metrical 
grounds. We may, I believe, with all the certainty that is possible 
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in such cases, reject, with regret for Oliphant’s aberration, the 
theory of a Marlowe plus Shakespeare plus Beaumont Julius 
Caesar and return to his more conservative theory of an old play 
on Caesar re-written by Shakespeare alone, of which, perhaps, some 
traces still remain. This theory, a far safer one, demands, I 
believe, a fuller investigation than it has so far received. 


T. M. Parrort. 
Princeton University. 


THE PLOTS OF BEN JONSON 


Elizabethan dramatic plots have recently sustained a vigorous 
attack from critics who admire the craftsmanship of the English 
school of 1890. This fact illustrates the revaluation of all earlier 
literature which has become a conscious necessity of our time. It 
is felt that we cannot be content with praise of poetry in drama, 
that we cannot accept in toto the romantic laudation of the Eliza- 
bethans others than Shakspere. In witnessing a revival of A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, we are painfully conscious of creaking, 
lumbering machinery. 

Nevertheless, some of our criticism may fail to appreciate histori- 
cally the conditions which determined how an Elizabethan audience 
would understand a play and which accordingly modified the aims 
of Elizabethan playwrights. If we confine our study of Massinger 
to the play named above, we neglect his skill in other plays. If we 
limit our examination of Jonson to his early work most frequently 
mentioned, we are liable to be unfair. 

The situation as to Jonson’s plays may be briefly indicated as 
follows. In general, critics speak of the plotless allegories and 
plotless “humorous” plays of his early period, and of the three 
great plots of his “second ” period.t Specifically, Every Man in his 
Humour is praised and blamed; Every Man out of his Humour is 
condemned ; the humorous allegorical group lacks plots; Volpone, 
Epicoene, and The Alchemist are very strong in construction. 
Sejanus is condemned by one critic? and perhaps is praised by 


1Cf. Philip Aronstein, Ben Jonson (Litterarische Forschungen, 
Berlin, 1906), p. 110. 

2 Cf. Maurice Castelain, Ben Jonson, ’ Homme et VOeuvre (Paris, 1907), 
ch. 
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another who perceives the relationship in construction to Volpone 
and The Alchemist and notes the departure from the customary 
method of developing the play to a knot of difficulties solved in the 
last act. The other plays receive sparing mention, except for the 
“ pre-Jonsonian ” plot of The Case is Altered. 

No complete treatment of Jonson’s plots seems to have appeared. 
Many discriminating remarks have been made about them, 
especially as regards individual plays or those referred to above. 
But most of the valuable criticism has dealt with his studies of 
London life, his satire, his part in the War of the Theaters, his 
theory of humors as a device to reveal or to expose life, his creation 
of characters, his copious use of studied detail, his classical 
tendencies. 

The present study is not directed at a minute analysis of each 
plot, such as would explain the function of the Would-bes in 
Volpone. It seeks rather to indicate how far Ben Jonson may 
have built up a formula for a dramatic plot, and to suggest some of 
the ways in which he varied any such formula, together with aims 
that he may have had in mind. 

Without an attempt to enumerate the influences on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, emphasis may properly be laid on several features that 
conditioned many of the plays: the division into five acts; the de- 
sirability of assembling characters in two or more scenes of the 
play—for instance, funeral orations, banquets, alarms, plays within 
the play, duels, weddings, trials, councils of state; Elizabethan in- 
terest in the character-sketch that one character may give of his 
neighbor and thus often, inadvertently, of himself. 

Owing to the division into five acts, dramatists found difficulty 
with the fourth act. If a turning-point came in the third act, how 
could the fall be delayed or retarded to a fifth act? Shakspere 
is held by some judges not to have solved the problem perfectly. 
Thus they have been wearied by part of the fourth act of Macbeth. 
At times Shakspere mitigated the hardship by determining the 
virtual outcome of the play for one of the most prominent characters 
during the fourth act. The formula suggested by this device, 
though it does not hold for all his work, may be illustrated by 
Antony and Cleopatra. The death of Antony, which makes memor- 


* Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, “The Man and his 
Work” (Oxford, 1925), m, 17; cf. p. 163, coneerning The Devil is an Ass. 
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able the fourth act, is an impressive preliminary to the regal suicide 
of the Queen at the end of the play. The situation in IJ Henry IV 
is comparable, for the King dies between the fourth and the fifth 
acts, and thus leaves for the last act the accession of Prince Hal to 
the throne and the discomfiture of Falstaff. With Massinger, as 
has been pointed out,* the device for coping with the problem 
is the double plot one part of which is solved in the fourth act and 
the other in the fifth. 

Upon the spectacular and dramatic effects of an assembly of 
characters, there is no need to dwell. Cordatus, who speaks for 
Jonson in Every Man out of his Humour, asks Mitis, 


Is it not an object of more state, to behold the scene full, and relieved 
with variety of speakers to the end, than to see a’ vast empty stage, and 
the actors come in one by one, as if they were dropt down with a feather 
into the eye of the spectators? (end of 11, i.) 


From the standpoint of technique, the problem is to furnish the 
characters with motives for gathering and for dispersing. The 
purpose may be to create atmosphere or to develop stages or conflicts 
of motivation, or to expose foolish, affected, or hypocritical persons 
before the social group represented by the other actors. 

The formula which Ben Jonson built up to meet the problem of 
the fourth act and to bring about the assemblage of characters may 
be briefly indicated as follows. In the early part of the play (first 
and second acts) he developed at length exposition of characters 
and situation (if any). In the third act, action, or business, got 
under way. Then followed, almost uniformly in the fourth act, a 
solution to the intrigue of the characters and to the project (if any) 
of reform or exposure. This solution was often unsatisfactory to 
the moral taste of the audience and was intended to be so. More- 
over, it was not sufficiently forcible to bring to an end the activity 
of all the leading characters involved. Some element in it dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the action, and so incited further activity, 
as to bring about a much more palatable solution in the fifth act. 
In both acts (and sometimes in the third act) a considerable assem- 
bly ° of personages took place, entailing on the part of the dramatist 


*T. W. Baldwin, Introd. to his edition of The Duke of Milan (Princeton, 
1918), pp. 31 ff. 
® These assemblies did not preclude one or more earlier groupings in the 


play. 
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watchful construction. For Every Man in his Humour Jonson em- 
ployed an agent to bring about the assembly, the tricky servant, 
Brainworm. In other plays, as in Volpone, The Alchemist, and 
Sejanus, the device was better disguised. The reversal from the 
fourth to the fifth acts involved a turning of the tables. Wicked- 
ness—confident, ostensibly about to triumph, perhaps insolent—fell 
at last. Yet wickedness was not invariably punished with severity 
or conquered by innocence and virtue. The return of the master 
Lovewit did not lead to the discharge of Face, the slaying of Sejanus 
did not consecrate Tiberius. 

Such, in brief, was Jonson’s formula for handling the problem of 
the fourth and fifth acts. It differed, as was suggested above, from 
solutions employed by Shakspere and Massinger. This application 
of reversal and of assembly differed also from the methods of 
Plautus and Terence. Though types such as the tricky servant, the 
miser, the returning master, Jonson derived from classical comedy 
and from drama of the Renaissance, he reorganized the plot, the 
ramification of motives, into a special procedure of his own. From 
the course of the plots of Aristophanes, Jonson gained little, though 
the former’s influence for theme and situation became evident early 
as in Every Man out of his Humour, triumphed in Bartholomew 
Fair, and operated as late as The Staple of News and The Magnetic 
Lady. In previous drama—including the Italian—I have not met 
with the Jonsonian formula. . 

Nevertheless Jonson got his ideas from a study of earlier drama 
and dramatic criticism, and also from considerable early practice in 
drama and from his observation of human nature. He was of 
course well acquainted with the neo-classical theory of drama,° 


* Cf. Jonson’s Discoveries, ed. Maurice Castelain (Paris, n. d., pp. 127- 
138, for references to Daniel Heinsius, De Tragoediae Constitutione, pp. 
133 ff. for comedy and tragedy, “a complete action,” ete. A useful survey 
of Jonson’s criticism is contained in David Klein’s Literary Criticism from 
the Elizabethan Dramatists (New York, 1910), pp. 81-152. I differ with 
Mr. Klein in his assertions that with Jonson the plot was of no consequence, 
that Jonson, instead of padding in the conventional way the fourth act, 
chose to pad the fifth. If any act is padded by Jonson in this sense, it 
may be the second. We cannot look for the climax in his third act, when 
his epitasis begins with that act. As to “disgression,” the term appears 
to mean that expansion of the material which gives ample flesh and blood 
to the outline; “art” refers to the beauty or cunning of the thought 
(“ gravity and height of elocution, fulness and frequency of sentence ”). 
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which divided the play into protasis, epitasis (or business), catasta- 
sis, and catastrophe (conclusions). The list is given by the Boy 
to Damplay at the end of the first act of The Magnetic Lady. The 
epitasis (or business) is announced before Act III in this play, and 
also in the much earlier but related (cf. the Induction). play, 
Every Man out of his Humour, as well as in The New Inn. The 
exposition, therefore, is likely to last through two acts. The catas- 
trophe, or turning back, which distinguishes the fifth act from the 
fourth, is explicitly dealt with by Cordatus at the end of Act IV 
in Every Man out of his Humour. He realizes that the alteration 
may seem at first sight too abrupt: to the sceptic as to “how ’tis 
possible the current of their dispositions shall receive so quick and 
strong an alteration,” he asserts that therein the poet’s “ art appears 
most full of lustre, and approacheth nearest the life.”7 The whole, 
in the case of comedy, should in effect follow the workable, pseudo- 
Ciceronian definition : 
imitatio vitae, speculum consuetudinis, imago 

veritatis, a thing throughout pleasant and ridiculous, and accommodated 
to the correction of manners.® 
Jonson furnished, therefore, sufficient commentary to warrant us in 
believing that in addition to a formula of humors, he deliberately 
invented a special formula for assembling characters and bringing 
about a reversal in the last two acts. 

The following is a brief analysis of his plays, showing how the 
formula emerged in practice: 


1598 Every Man in his Humour 
a. IV: assemblies in Kitely’s house (sc. i), before Cob’s house 
(se. viii), and in street (sc. ix); characters, to all ap- 
pearances, hopelessly at odds 
b. V: hall in Justice Clement’s house; reconciliations and 
settlements 


1599 Hvery Man out of his Humour 
a. IV, iv: Puntarvolo’s lodgings; seeming incurability of the 
characters 
b. V, iv: room at the Mitre; cure of the humorists (mainly 
in this scene) 


7 Cf. the element of surprise, end of Act IV, The Magnetic Lady; at the 
end of Act IV, The Staple of News, Gossip Tattle thinks that the catastro- 


phe has already taken place. 
8 Hvery Man out of his Humour, tt, i; substantially repeated before Act 


III, in The Magnetic Lady. 
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Cynthia’s Revels 


a. IV: apartment in the palace; assembly for manners; intrigue 
planned for next act 

b. V: same scene; assembly for contest proper, as anti-masque 

preceding the double masque of real virtues (sc. iii) 


The Poetaster 
a. IV, i: room in Albius’s house; confidence of the Tucca-group, 
persisting into 
iii: apartment in palace; first discomfiture of the group; 
banishment of Ovid 


b. V: apartment in palace; vindication of Horace, exposure of 
Tucca 


a. III, i: Senate-house; prosperity of Sejanus under Tiberius 
just before turning-point against Sejanus 

b. IV, v: street; the opponents of tyranny uncertain as to 
whether Tiberius has succumbed to Sejanus 

ce. V, x: Senate in the Temple of Apollo; fall of Sejanus encom- 
passed fully 

1605 Volpone 
a. IV, ii: Scrutineo; Volpone triumphs 
b. V, vi, viii: Scrutineo; Volpone fails 


Epicoene 
a. IV, ii: in Morose’s house; Morose thoroughly victimized 
b. V: in Morose’s house; Morose, after suspense, relieved 


The Alchemist 


a. IV, especially sc. iv: Surly nearly uncovers the cozeners, but 
fails 

b. VV, ii, iii: they are uncovered on the return of the master, 
Lovewit 


1611 Catiline 


a. IV, ii: temple of Jupiter Stator; denunciation of Catiline 
before the Senate; his first fall (he attempts to rise) 

b. V, vi:temple of Jupiter Stator; trial of the conspirators be- 

fore the Senate (V, iv: temple of Concord; examination 

of prisoners) 


Bartholomew Fair 


a. III: the Fair; Justice Overdo in the stocks; reign of “ enor- 
mity ” therefore secure during the next act 

b. IV: groupings inside and outside Ursula’s tent 

ce. V, iii: assembly before puppet-show; discomfiture of enor- 
mity, reconciliations; correction and edification, not ruin 

and destruction 
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1600 
1603 Sejanus 

161 
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1626 


1629 


1632 


1633 
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The Devil is an Ass 


a. 
b. 


IV, i, iii: Fitzdottrel baffled by Wittipol and Manly 
V, iii, iv: exposure and relief of Fitzdottrel (more serious 
crisis ) 


The Staple of News 


IV, i: the Devil Tavern; exposure of some folk by Canter 


a. 
b. V, ii: room in Pennyboy senior’s house; reconciliation and 
saving of all 
The New Inn 
a. II, ii: plan formed 
b. III, ii: love 
ce. IV, iii: valour; seeming end, without reunion of characters 
intended to be brought together | 
d. V, i:recognitions, reconciliations 
The Magnetic Lady (formula a 
a. IV: wrong solution 
b. V: right solution 
A Tale of a Tub (revision of early work?) 
a. IV, iv, v: partial solution (considerable groupings) 
b. V, ii (cf. iii, v): final solution 


The Case is Altered 
a. III, iii: prisoners brought in 


b. 


V, iv: prisoners released 


The table above essentially represents Jonson’s application of his 
formula, and suggests limitations. It was plainly fitted to the 
great plotted comedies of the second period and to Sejanus, and 
was employed in The Devil ts an Ass: 


No reader of Jonson is surprised to find that this apparent recovery is 


not final... . 


Hence the fifth act, normally devoted to the untying of the 


knotted threads of the plot, with Jonson often ushers in a new and unex- 
pected complication. In Volpone and Epicoene the new development is 
welded with masterly skill into the plot. But this cannot be said of the 
possession-feigning scenes of The Devil is an Ass.° 


If we test the formula further, as with Cynthia’s Revels, we find 
that it applies, even if this play be so “deliberately denuded of 
dramatic structure . . . that we with difficulty allow it to be dra- 
matic at all.’* Cynthia’s Revels afforded an opportunity for Jon- 


® Herford and Simpson, 11, 163. 


1° Toid., 1, 396. 
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son to compliment the court which he was desirous of entertaining. 
From this standpoint the play may be considered as a masque aimed 
to support true nobility of behavior and manners. The genuine 
type of beauty appears in the masque proper, or fifth act. Jonson, 
in his masques ever engrossed with the anti-masque—the gro- 
tesque foreshadowings or imitations of real delight—provided 
his drama with a long anti-masque of four acts. Thus the play 
minimized intrigue, as did much court comedy, and mirrored char- 
acter and manners in a way not wholly dissimilar to that of As 
You Like It, but with less success. That it also followed the 
Jonsonian formula is evident from the specific references to the 
technical terms for classical drama. 

The flexibility of the formula, which Jonson seems to have used 
first in comedy, is notably demonstrated by the tragedy * of Sejanus. 
The theme is a classical subject adapted by Jonson despite his close 
following of historical sources—to the tragic scheme of Marlowe. 
This is not the occasion to develop the significance of Marlowe’s 
Machiavellian motif, which the earlier dramatist before his death 
had enriched in a manner suggestive of far-reaching subtlety of 
technique and interpretation of political life. For the present, 
the motif may be reduced to the intrigue of one or more persons 
to secure political power or to retain it. In Sejanus, two outstand- 
ing historical figures have this purpose, namely, the first, Sejanus, 
an agent, or prime minister acting for the second, the emperor 
Tiberius. The aim of Sejanus is to live as richly as possible the 
kind of life which to him betokens imperial supremacy. For the 
ampler life which he wishes to realize, he supposes that he is mani- 
pulating his master Tiberius, and he presumes that he can even- 
tually dispose of the emperor when the latter ceases to be advan- 
tageous to him. On the other hand, Tiberius watches Sejanus and 
speedily decides to get rid of him as soon as he deems him more 
dangerous than useful. Ultimately he disposes of him in such a 
way as to appear on the surface merely to acquiesce in the popular 
will, and half-reluctantly, half-judicially, to assent to the displace- 
ment of his competent favorite. Tiberius, therefore, turns the 
tables on Sejanus; and the outcome of the clash of wills renders 


1G, A, Smithson, Representative English Comedies (ed. C. M. Gayley, 
u, New York, 1913), pp. 252-53, pointed out the resemblance of Jonson’s 
comic plots to those of tragedy in construction. 
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the Goddess Fortune adverse to her previous darling, the latter. 
The catastrophe may be interpreted at once as the fall of insolence ; 
the sudden decline of one in high station, according to the mediaeval 
definition of tragedy; the consummation of the Machiavellian 
theory of Fortune (v, i, iv); a fulfillment of the Marlovian- 
Machiavellian formula for tragedy in the fall of Sejanus and the 
saving of the government by the wily, deceptively slumberous 
emperor. 

From the angle of the preservation of the state, we perceive 
two effects on the dramatic structure. The hidden power of Tiber- 
jus—almost deified—unobtrusively enforces its will. The full 
sinister aspect of the ruler is not usually brought out by a first 
reading of the tragedy. Once alive to the effect, however, we per- 
ceive how it permeates the drama. In addition to a master passion, 
a master mind dominates. Secondly, such dramatic structure mag- 
nifies the disquieting mood induced by this portrayal of life. The 
play harmonizes, nevertheless, with the tone of Jonson’s sources, 
and is not incongruous with Shakspere’s bitter comedies and great 
tragedies, which were contemporary with it, or with Middleton’s 
earlier London comedies. 

These illustrations indicate the way in which Jonson adapted his 
formula to different types of drama and suggest the rich profundity 
that he strove to achieve. The table makes clear the general situa- 
tion so that there is no need to complete the analysis here. 

Nevertheless, question must arise as to The Case is Altered, which 
Jonson did not acknowledge and which some scholars have thought 
not wholly his. It does not correspond to the formula outlined, 
and may be one of his earlier works, in a sense, “ pre-Jonsonian.” 

Several plays are not in the list. The Sad Shepherd, which was 
unfinished, is excluded from the present discussion, though con- 
jectures are possible. The Fall of Mortimer, which apparently 
never got beyond its initial stage, we know even less about, despite 
the existence of its argument. Eastward Ho, in which Jonson 
collaborated with Marston and Chapman, does not follow the for- 
mula for assemblies and the structure of Acts IV and V. This 
fact tends to confirm the evidence that Marston and Chapman did 
most of the writing of that play. 

In conclusion: about 1598 Jonson not only developed the comedy 
of humors as a solution to the psychology of characters but devised 
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in Every Man in his Humour the system of plot that he employed 
with wide variation first in the “humorous” and allegorical plays 
which followed immediately, next in his tragedies and the vigor- 
ously plotted comedies of his second period, and ultimately in his 
later comedies. The formula of humors for comedy persisted to 


the end. The formula which provided a tentative solution in Act, 
IV and a reversal in Act V, in eaca instance accompanied by one 
or more important assemblies of a number of characters, was like- 
wise used from 1598 to 1633. Jonson’s pride in both formulas is 
expressed in Every Man out of his Humour as well as in The 
Magnetic Lady. 


C. KNOWLTON. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


THE MUSIC IN BEN JONSON’S PLAYS 


The importance of the songs in Elizabethan plays is generally 
recognized, and much has been written on the subject; but the 
extant music has been neglected. Students of Elizabethan drama 
should know this music in order to understand the full dramatic 
effect of the songs. The music of a song creates or intensifies the 
emotional atmosphere of the song and, to the audience in the 
theater, is usually as important as the words. 

Good books have been written on Shakespeare’s music,! there is 
a short study of Fletcher,? but Jonson is neglected, musically 
speaking. His music is interesting and well repays study. 

Jonson does not use lyrics so often as Shakespeare or Fletcher. 
There are 26 songs scattered through the 9 plays to be discussed 
here. The eight remaining plays contain no songs and the plays in 
which Jonson collaborated with other men are excluded. The 
26 songs are represented today by eight extant settings, enough to 
show the chief characteristics of Jonson’s music.* The settings 


1 The best is E. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and Music, London, 1896. 
*?Edwin S. Lindsey, “The Music of the Songs in Fletcher’s Plays,” 
in Studies in Philology, xx1, 1924. Specimens of the eld music are re- 
printed in the article. 

* But the one extant air for The Poetaster serves for two songs. The 
same is true of the extant air for Volpone. Thus ten songs are provided 
with music. 
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are classified in three very distinct musical types: one ballad tune, 
four airs, three madrigals. 

A ballad tune is a simple rhythmical melody by an anonymous 
musician of the lower classes.* Like the ballad stanza, the tune 
has the regular, symmetrical form, the simplicity, the vigor, the 
crude beauty of popular art. An air, or ayre, is the Elizabethan 
equivalent of a modern “art song”, or concert song. It is “ classi- 
cal music ”, more complicated than the ballad tune, less regular in 
rhythm and form, not so easy to grasp, more refined and sophisti- 
cated.© A madrigal, or canzonet, is an elaborate contrapuntal set- 
ting for a short lyric poem. The madrigals in Jonson’s Cynthia’s 
Revels are composed for three voices. The madrigal form is com- 
plicated and difficult. Only a learned composer can write a madri- 
gal, and only well-trained singers can sing it. Elizabethan and 
Jacobean madrigals are among the best in the world of music.® 


Cynthia’s Revels (1600) 
Henry Youle composed music for the three songs: 


“Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears” (1, 1). 
“O that joy so soon should waste” (Iv, 1). 
“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair” (v, 3). 


They are madrigals, published in Youle’s Canzonets to Three 
Voyces, 1608. An analysis of the first madrigal, “Slow, slow, 
fresh fount,” will serve to illustrate the type. The god Mercury, 
by Jove’s commission, calls forth sad Echo, and gives her a “ cor- 
poral figure” and a voice.; She begs permission to express her 
grief for Narcissus’ death by singing some mourning strain. Mer- 
cury consents: 


‘Learned scholastic composers did not set ballads until the time of 
Charles II. See William Chappell, History of the Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, 1855, 1859, 1, p. vi. Chappell is the standard authority on Old 
English ballad music. 

* For a more complete discussion, with full analyses of typical airs and 
tunes, see pp. 327-337 of the article referred to in note 2. 

* From the time of the Puritan Commonwealth the English madrigalists 
were generally neglected until their republication during the last few years 
by Edmund H. Fellowes in his monumental collection The English Madrigal 
School (36 vols.). 

* Reprinted in Fellowes. 
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Mer. Thou dost obtain; 
I were no son to Jove should I deny thee. 
Begin, and more to grace thy cunning voice, 
The humorus air shall mix her solemn tunes 
With thy sad words: strike, music, from the spheres, 
And with your golden raptures swell our ears. 
Echo (Accompanied) 
Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears: 
Yet slower, yet; O faintly, gentle sprigs: 
List to the heavy part the music beats, 
Woe weeps out her division when she sings. 
[And seven more grieving verses.] 


Youle’s setting is a three-part madrigal, for soprano, alto, and 
tenor. Echo sings the soprano, and two hidden singers sing the 
alto and tenor, according to Mercury’s words: 

The humorous air shall mix her solemn tunes 

With they sad words. 
The music of the song intensifies the sad effect of the words. It is 
in the minor mode, with a slow, plaintive, long-drawn-out melody. 
Minor chords are formed by the contrapuntal interweaving of the 
three voices, as “ Woe weeps out her division.” This “ division ”, 
or, in modern musical terms, this set of variations of the melody, 
requires that every phrase of the words be repeated several times. 
Such repetition is common in the madrigals, 

The two other settings by Youle are also madrigals. Songs like 
these can be sung only by good singers. As Cynthia’s Revels was 
“frequently acted at the Blackfriars, by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chapel ”, Jonson had all the trained singers he needed, 
and Youle gave them plenty of opportunity to display their talents. 


The Poetaster (1601) 


The same “ children” played The Poetaster the next year. In 
this play, Jonson’s second in the so-called “ War of the Theaters ”, 
is a vigorous satire of John Marston, who is represented as Cris- 
pinus, “an ignorant poetaster”.* In Act II, scene 1, a fashion- 
able company entreat Hermogenes, the musician, to sing. He 
refuses; he wishes to be coaxed; whereupon Crispinus volunteers: 


If I freely may discover 
What would please me in my lover, 


*See J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare, 1923, pp. 321-330. 
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I would have her fair and wity, 
Savouring more of court than city. 
[And six more verses describing her charms.] 


The music for the song, by an unknown composer, is in manu- 
script in the British Museum.°® It is an elaborate air, made up of 
several simple units, with lively changing rhythms, in the major 
tonality fitting the gay spirit of the words. This song needs a 
well-trained singer. When Crispinus has finished singing the song, 
. the company praise him. Hermogenes is very angry, for Crispinus 
has won applause by singing one of Hermogenes’ compositions. 
Hermogenes immediately sings a parody on his own song, praising 
a jealous and peevish mistress. The parody, being a direct reply 
to the first song, in the same metre and stanza form, was evidently 
sung to the same music. 


Volpone (1605) 


In Act III, scene 7, is the celebrated lyric “ Come, my Celia.” 
Celia, the beautiful wife of old Corvino, is betrayed into the hands 
of the crafty and wanton old Volpone. He tries to seduce her, 
using all the lures of wealth, luxury, and pleasure; but he tries in 
vain. During his wooing he sings to her the song beginning: 


Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can, the sports of love, 
Time will not be ours forever, 

He at last our good will sever. 


The music, composed by Jonson’s friend, Alphonso Ferrabosco,?° 
is an elaborate air, with complex rhythms, syncopation, and con- 
trapuntal imitation. These features make the air resemble a madri- 
gal. Nevertheless, it is a singable and very effective love song, 
with the musical accents skillfully arranged to emphasize the 
important syllables of the verses and make the meaning clearer. 
The setting is justly famous. It was originally published in Ferra- 
bosco’s book of Ayres (1609), and has often been reprinted. In 


®° Add. MS. 24665f 59b. This MS. was written between 1615 and 1626 
but is probably a copy of the original setting used in 1601. 

1° A famous court musician who composed music for five of Jonson’s 
masques (see Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 1918 ed. nm, 23). 
Jonson praised Ferrabosco’s airs in his Epigram cxxx, “To Alphonso 
Ferrabosco, on his book.” 
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Burney’s celebrated History of Music ™ it is given as a noted exam- 
ple of the style of settings made by the greatest composers of the 
early seventeenth century. 

Shortly after singing “ Come, my Celia ” Volpone sings a short 
passage beginning “That the curious shall not know.” I think 
this was sung to the first section of the air to “ Come, my Celia.” 
The section fits the words and is a complete musical unit in itself. 


The Silent Woman (1609) 


This play, performed by the Children of Her Majesty’s Revels 
at Whitefriars, contains an easy but effective song for one of the 
boys. In Act I, scene 1, Clerimont, talking to True-wit, criticises 
the Lady Haughty for her excessive use of cosmetics and perfumes 
and has his Boy sing a song he has made about the lady. The first 
stanza runs: 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d: 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All it not sweet, all is not sound. 


The second stanza declares his preference for simplicity in costume 
and make-up. 

The song was modeled by Jonson on the medieval Latin poem 
“ Simplex Munditus.”*? The music, which is anonymous, was 
published by Rimbault, who said that he copied it from an old 
manuscript with the “original harmony.” ** The music is a sim- 
ple air, regular in form and rhythm. It contains six musical 
phrases corresponding exactly to the six verses in the stanza. 

The Silent Woman “ was revived immediately after the Restora- 
tion, with great applause, and continued on the stage to the middle 
of the last century.”** Another setting of “Still to be neat,” 


11 Charles Burney, The History of Music, 4 vols., London, 1776-1789, 
mt, 354. 

12 The complete Latin text and notes thereon are in the introduction, p. 
lv, to Epicoene or The Silent Woman by Aurelia Henry (Yale Studies, New 
York, 1906). 

18 Edward F. Rimbault, Musical Illustations of Percy’s Reliques, London, 
1850, p. 107. The song is printed under the title “The Sweet Neglect.” 
14 That is to 1750 (introduction to the Mermaid edition of the play). 
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published in 1669,* was probably composed for the revival, accord- 
ing to the Restoration custom of supplying new music for revivals 
of old plays.*® 

Bartholomew Fair (1614) 


This huge realistic farce on low life in London was performed 
not by choirboys but by public players.*’ Therefore it contains no 
elaborate and beautiful music, but a common ballad singer sings 
two popular ballads. The tune for one of them, called “ Pagging- 
ton’s Pound,” is extant. To this tune the ballad singer sings five 
stanzas of the ballad called “The Cutpurse.” While Cokes is 
absorbed in listening to this warning against cutpurses, the singer’s 
confederate cuts Cokes’ purse and escapes undetected.*® 

The tune “ Paggington’s Pound,” dating from the sixteenth 
century, was very popular; and many ballads were sung to it.?® 
The tune is simple, with a rather monotonous melody. Its chief 
attraction is the vigorous “ one-two-three, one-two-three ” rhythm. 
The effect is jolly or pompous, depending on the style of singing. 


The Devil Is An Ass (1616) 


In Act II, Scene 2, Wittipol, a gallant, makes clandestine love 
to Fitzdottrel’s wife, and sings to her a long song written in her 
praise. It begins: 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love’s star when it riseth! 


The song runs in the same vein through two ten-line stanzas. The 
two stanzas are the second and third from Jonson’s poem in Under- 


25JIn John Playford, Select Ayres and Dialogues. 

16 As an illustration of the custom: Henry Purcell, the greatest Restora- 
tion composer, supplied music for revivals or adaptations of three plays by 
Shakespeare and five by Fletcher. 

17 The Lady Elizabeth’s Servants, at the Hope Theater, on the Bankside. 

18 The complete ballad is in Thomas D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth or Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, 4th ed., 1719, 1v, 20. 

19 See Chappell, 1, 123. The tune is preserved in Queen Hlizabeth’s 
Virginal Book, a 16th century MS. collection of music long thought to have 
been the property of the Queen herself. It is in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. 
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woods called “ A Celebration of Charis in Ten Lyric Pieces, IV. 
Her Triumph, See the Chariot at hand here of Love.” 

The music of the air is in a manuscript dated 1615.” It is 
usually ascribed to Robert Johnson on the basis of style and date.” 
The manuscript, containing Robert Johnson’s music and all three 
stanzas of Ben Jonson’s words, is a year older than the play. 
Probably the song was popular and its success prompted Jonson 
to insert the dramatically appropriate stanzas in the play. 

The air is slightly irregular in form and free in rhythm and 
accent. The melody is very expressive and well suited to the words. 


We have seen in this study of the extant music that only one 
ballad tune appears; all the rest are airs or madrigals, represent- 
ing Elizabethan classical music. Jonson wrote his own lyrics and 
had them set by high-class composers. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, was often content to use some old ballad, such as the “ Wil- 
low Song” in Othello, giving it a new or deeper meaning by its 
position in the play. Since classical music varies from age to age 
more than popular music does, Jonson’s music now sounds much 
more antiquated than Shakespeare’s. 

A final noteworthy fact is that Jonson uses songs only for a 
definite dramatic purpose: for atmosphere, for action, for comedy, 
for characterization. “Slow, slow, fresh fount” in Cynthia’s 
Revels intensifies the emotional atmosphere of the scene. “The 
Cutpurse ” in Bartholomew Fair advances the action and also adds 
to the comic effect. “Still to be neat” in The Silent Woman 
characterizes Lady Haughty by describing her and characterizes 
Clerimont by showing his tastes. “Come, my Celia” characterizes 
old Volpone, advances the action, and adds atmosphere to the 
scene. The same thing is true of the other love song, “Do but 
look on her eyes” in The Devil Is An Ass. The songs are not 
thrown into the plays as mere padding; they are integral, a defi- 
nite part of the artistic plan of each play. 

University of Chattanooga. Epwin S. Linpszy. 


2° British Museum Add MS. 15117 f 17b. Reprinted, with modern accom- 
paniment, in Vincent Jackson, English Melodies Thirteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries, London, 1910. 

*2 A court musician from 1604 to 1633, a member of the King’s Players . 
(Shakespeare’s company) who composed music for Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Fletcher, Middleton (see Grove 1, 539). 
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A FASHIONABLE EXPRESSION; ITS STATUS IN 
POETASTER AND SATIROMASTIX 


The most recent editors of Jonson’s Poetaster and Dekker’s 
Satiromastiz—Mallory, Scherer, and Penniman*—have taken it 
for granted that those speeches in Dekker’s play in which the 
expression im (or out of) dne’s element occurs, satirize Jonson’s 
use of the phrase in Poetaster. Yet in the light of the occurrences 
of this expression in other dramas of the time, and particularly the 
manner in which it seems to have been used by Ben Jonson, one is 
inclined to wonder whether the mere assumption of Dekker’s satiri- 
cal intent necessarily tells the whole story. 

Satiromastiz has the expression three times: “Horace: Tis out 
of his element to traduce me’ (1, ii, 165) ; ‘ Asinius: Marry for 
reading any book, Ile take my death upont (as my ningle? sayes) 
tis out of my element’ (1, ii, 233); ‘Sir Vaughan: Thirdly 
and last of all, saving one, when your playes are misse-likt at court, 
you shall not crye mew like a pusse-cat, and say you are glad you 
write out the courtiers element. Tucca: Let the element alone, 
tis out a thy reach ’* (v, ii, 375-80). In Poetaster, Captain Tucca 
exclaims to Lupus, ‘ Doe, you perpetuall stinkard, doe goe, taike 
to tapsters and ostlers, you slave, they are 7’ your element, goe.’ * 
Jonson had used the term once before, in Cynthia’s Revels (1, iv, 
84-6), ‘ Amorphus: How else? step into some ragioni del stato 
and so make my induction? that were above him too; and out of 
his element, I feare.’ 

In a note on this phrase as it occurs in Tucca’s speech in 
Poetaster, Mallory remarks, ‘ Dekker derides this speech in Satiro- 
mastiz.. . . It should be observed how often in Satiromastiz Dek- 
ker ridicules the words and phrases of Poetaster. Penniman is 


1 Jonson’s Poetaster, ed. Herbert S. Mallory (Yale University Studies), 
Holt, New York, 1905. Dekker’s Satiromastia, ed. Hans Scherer (Ma- 
terialen zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas), Leipsic, 1907. Jon- 
son’s Poetaster and Dekker’s Satiromastia, ed. Josiah H. Penniman (Belles 
Lettres Series), Heath, Boston, 1913. 

*The ningle referred to was Horace-Jonson. 

* The speeches of both Sir Vaughan and Captain Tucca are directed at 
Horace-Jonson. 

* Poetaster, Penniman edition, I, ii, 37-39. 

* Mallory, op. cit., p. 148. 
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quite as certain about the matter,® while Scherer in his note seems 
to be somewhat less so.” Notes on this expression by all three edi- 
tors also either quote or make mention of the speech from Cynthia’s 
Revels inserted above. 

Although great pains- have been taken to point out Dekker’s 
satirical intent, it does not seem to have been noticed that Jonson, 
too, was here indulging in satire. In Cynthia’s Revels, Amorphus, 
to whom the expression is given, is one of four gull courtiers. His 
language is described by Mercury as being ‘all creame, skimd, and 
more affected than a dozen of waiting women’ (II, iii, 95). More- 
over, the long speech in which the expression occurs, a section of 
which has been quoted above, is replete with extravagances. The 
language is described by Mercury as being ‘ all creame, skimd, and 
Since Jonson made a practice of putting affected words and phrases 
into the mouths of gull characters, the conclusion that he is satir- 
izing here scarcely seems unwarranted. 

According to the NV.E.D., the word element was used as early as 
the fourteenth century, but the first example of the particular 
expression under consideration here was dated 1598. However 
by 1616 it was sufficiently current to be included in a collection of 
proverbs by Thomas Draxe ® and again, in 1639, by John Clarke.*° 
Apparently then, the expression was just coming into public favor 
at the dawn of the seventeenth century. Just how quickly and 
how generally it was taken up is indicated by a speech from 
Twelfth Night, 11, i, 57-9. ‘Clown: ... who you are and what 
you would are out of my welkin, I might say Element but the word 
is overworn. This was early in 1602. 

With this direct evidence in mind, other occurrences of this 
expression in dramas of the time begin to take on new significance. 


* Penniman, op. cit., p. 188. 
™Scherer, op. cit., p. 88, ‘Hier spielt Dekker vielleicht auf ein Wort 
Tucca’s im Poetaster. 

®* Merry Wives of Windsor, Iv. ii, 186. ‘Ford: She works by charms, 
by spells, by figure, and such daubery as this is, beyond our element.’ 

* Draxe, Thomas, Bibliotheca Scholastica Instructissima, or a Treasurie 
of Ancient Adagies, London, 1616. Printed with the omission of the Latin 
proverbs in Anglia, xLiI, 361-424. See under sub-verbum Element, p. 378, 
No. 573, and under Ignorance, p. 389, No. 1075. 

2° Clarke, John, Paroemiologia Anglo Latina or Proverbs English and 
Latin, London, 1639. See under sub-verbum Absurda. 
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In addition to the clown’s speech in Twelfth Night, Malvolio, 
another gull character, also uses the phrase.** Important in this 
connection and not noted before is Chapman’s use of the phrase. 
In The Gentleman Usher (1601-2) it occurs in a ridiculous letter 
written by Bassiolo, “It shall not be out of my element to nego- 
tiate with you in this amorous duello (111, ii, 454). In The Widow’s 
Tears (1604) the expression is used by Ero,” and in Monsieur 
D’Olive (1604) by D’Olive.** The diction of both of these char- 
acters is at times highly affected. Middleton’s Family of Love 
(1604) has the phrase again,’spoken by Lipsalve, an affected city 
gallant.** 

In the light of the ridicule of the phrase from 1601 to 1604 by 
no less than five dramatists, the general supposition that Shake- 
speare’s clown’s speech referred definitely to the occurrences of the 
expression in Satiromastiz *° seems somewhat invalidated. There 
is little more reason to suppose that Shakespeare should refer to 
Dekker’s ridicule than to suppose that Chapman and Middleton 
were doing the same thing. What seems to be a more plausible 
explanation is that this expression, first gaining currency late in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century, was taken up by those 
affected courtiers who aspired to be always in the height of fashion. 
Its popularity in court and almost-court circles increased to such 
an extent that it became tiresome, distasteful, and inane, which in 
turn called down upon it the ridicule of these playwrights. 

To return to the use of the term by Jonson and Dekker, it seems 
likely that Jonson began the ridicule in Cynthia’s Revels and 
Poetaster. Dekker, who must have been perfectly aware that Jon- 
son was satirizing, seized upon the expression as an obnoxious one. 


11 a1, iv, 137, “I am not of your element.” 
12 ty, iii, 168, “ Tis quite out of your element.” 

1871, ii, 278, “. . . but for the disease of the court they are out of the 
element of Garlic to medicine.” ; 

1471, iii, 69, “ Not I, I am too shallow to sound her; she’s out of my 
element.” (Mentioned by R. W. Boodle in a note on the clown speech in 
Twelfth Night, see note following.) 

**The Variorum Shakespeare quotes R. W. Boodle, Shakespeariana, 
March, 1887, Iv, 116: “If as seems probable enough, Shakespeare in 
Twelfth Night is alluding to the ridicule bestowed upon the expression in 
Satiromastia, additional point is given the clown’s remark.” This has 
been generally quoted or paraphrased in other editions of Twelfth Night. 
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Wishing to make a gull out of Horace-Jonson in Satiromastiz, he 
presented Horace as addicted to the use of this phrase. Such a 
procedure was by no means unusual. Marston, in What You Will, 
makes Lampatho-Jonson continually reiterate “I protest,” not 
necessarily because Jonson was given to a use of the expression but 
because it was overworked and objectionable, and its use by any 
character would put him in an unfavorable light. 


ALBERT H, MARCKWARDT. 


University of Michigan. 


WIELAND UND DIE WIENER ZEITSCHRIFT 


Die Wiener Zeitschrift, ein reaktionares Blatt, unter der Aegide 
Kaiser Leopolds II. von Leopold Alois Hoffmann gegriindet, 
erschien von Januar 1792 bis Mitte 1793. Das erste Heft muf& 
schon 1791 erschienen sein, da der Moniteur Universel, eine Pariser 
Zeitung, schon am 6. Januar 1792 berichtet: 


Ceux qui ne connaissent pas la vénalité des écrivains de ce siécle sont 
étonnés du changement de style de M. Oeffimanu, (!) auteur du journal 
intitulé Wiener Zeitschrifft; il avait acquis sous Joseph II de la 
réputation, par sa critique des prédicateurs, et méme par celle qu’il se 
permettait sur les opérations du ministére; il est assez étrange de le voir 
& présent déclamer contre la liberté de la presse, et faire l’apologie de nos 
nouvelles lois sur cette matiére. I] faut savoir que M. Oeffimann est devenu 
la trompette politique et littéraire de la cour, qui s’en sert pour publier 
ce qui lui convient et pour travailler l’esprit du peuple .. . 


Am 12. Februar 1792 bringt der Moniteur einen zweiten Bericht 
tiber Hoffmann, unterm 1. Februar von einem Korrespondenten in 
Frankfurt eingesandt. Nachdem dieser u. a. tiber “ une tragédie 
de M. Scheller, Tiesco” (!) gesprochen, die “ publiquement, et 
toujours devant un auditoire immense” gegeben worden war, fahrt 
er fort: 


Je poursuis: si Fréderic-Guillaume eft trouvé dans nos littérateurs de 
Berlin la facilité qu’il désirait peut-étre, se serait-il donné le ridicule 
d’adresser & un certain M. Hoffmann 4 Vienne, homme obscur, malgré son 
associé Léopol (!) qui peut bien créer des princes de l’Empire, mais non 
pas des génies, et qui peut bien faire beaucoup de lois, tant bonnes que 
médiocres, mais qui ne fera certainement que de méchans morceaux de 
littérature, une épitre de remercimens de ce que ce trés-obscur M. Hoff- 
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mann a concu le projet généreux de contre-éclairer le tiers-état? Quelle 
ignorance de ]’état des choses, quelle inconvenance, sous le rapport poli- 
tique et littéraire, que d’établir 4 Vienne une manufacture d’idées anti- 
révolutionnaires, avec approbation et privilége de deux rois despotes; & 
Vienne, qu’on regardait comme capitale littéraire de l’Allemagne 4 peu 
prés avec autant de raison qu’on regarderait comme telle en France le 
chef-lieu du département de la Vendée. . . 


Die Fortsetzung des Berichts, am 16. Februar, ist Wieland 
gewidmet, “un des premiers hommes de notre nation, comme poéte, 
comme philosophe et comme littérateur ”; eine Erérterung dersel- 
ben wiirde uns hier zu weit fiihren, da die Wiener Zettschrift nicht 
weiter in Betracht kommt. Nebenbei stellt der Berichterstatter 
fest, daB Wieland den Moniteur liest. : 

Auch in deutschen Kreisen wurde man bald auf die Wiener 
Zeitschrift aufmerksam. Als erstes Stiick des Juli-Hefts des 
Neuen Teutschen Merkurs 1792 steht ein mit E. unterzeichneter 
und “Im Marz 1792” datierter Aufsatz: “An den Herausgeber 
des T. M. Antwort auf das Sendschreiben desselben, im Iisten 
Stiick des T. Merkur 1792.” Der Verfasser, dessen Anonymitat 
Wieland jedoch in dem folgenden “Zusatz des Herausgebers ” 
durch eine Anspielung auf den Verfasser der Winke fiir gute 
Fiirsten preisgiebt, ist Professor Martin Ehlers in Kiel. Auf Seite 
223 bemerkt er: 

Die auffallende Art, wie man, z. B. in der Wienerzeitschrift im Siiden 
und im Politischen Journal im Norden von Teutschland, die historische 
Wahrheit verstiimmelt und verfilscht, und Grundbegriffe des Naturrechts, 
die lingst als wahr und gewif anerkannt sind, entweder fiir neue Lehren 
ausgiebt, oder unrichtig darstellt, erregt nicht nur bey soliden Gelehrten, 
sondern auch bey der groBen Menge anderer Leser von gesundem Verstande 


und Rechtschaffenheit des Charakters, ein lebhaftes Gefiihl des Unwillens 
und der Verachtung. 


Auf §. 225 folgt eine weitere Anspielung auf “ die Hoffmannsche 
Zeitschrift,” und auf S. 229 bringt Ehlers eine FuBnote: 


Indem ich die& geschrieben hatte, sah ich aus den Zeitungen, da& Leo- 
polds Nachfolger den Verfasser der letztern mit halbem Gehalt in den 
Ruhestand gesetzt hat. Es wird wohl in Wien bekannt werden, da& solche 
Zeitschriftsteller nur Béses stiften. 


Auf den Aufsatz Ehlers’ folgt im Merkur (S. 277-305) die Ant- 
wort Wielands: “Zusatz des Herausgebers zu dem vorstehenden 
Sendschreiben.” Bescheiden und in freundschaftlichem Tone legt 


ten 
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Wieland seine Griinde dar, weshalb er nicht mit Ehlers’ Ausfiih- 
rungen einverstanden sein kénne, und macht dabei die Bemerkung, 
daB er sich bewogen finde, “ unsre dffentliche Korrespondenz tiber 
die franzésische Revoluzion und Konstituzion nicht weiter fort- 
zusetzen ” (S. 278). 

Die beiden Aufsitze Ehlers’ und Wielands benutzt dann Hoff- 
mann als Thema zu einem lingeren Schreiben in der Wiener Zeit- 
schrift (9. Heft 1792, S. 274-317): “ Nacherinnerungen tiber die 
Manifeste der Héfe gegen Frankreich, nebst einer abgendthigten 
Apolegie gegen Herrn Professor Ehlers in Kiel.” Auf diesen 
kommt Hoffmann S. 285 zu sprechen: 


Die ganz sonderbaren Grundsitze dieses Gelehrten findet man in einem an 
den Herrn Hofrath Wieland gerichteten Sendschreiben, welches im Julius- 
stiik des diesjiihrigen neuen deutschen Merkurs abgedrukt ist. Herr Ehlers 
spricht in diesem Sendschreiben mit starker Indignation itiber diejenigen 
Schriftsteller, welche sich gegen die franzésische Revolution und Konstitu- 
tion erklirt haben. Er macht diesen Schriftstellern im Allgemeinen sehr 
beleidigende Vorwiirfe, und fiihrt die Ausdriikke: Fiirstendespotismus und 
Despotenschmeichler hiiufiger im Munde, als man dies von einem kaltblii- 
tigen und unpartheiischen Philosophen erwarten sollte. Er verlangt die 
unbedingte Freiheit, iiber politische Gegenstiinde seine Meinung éffentlich 
sagen zu diirfen; aber er nennt diejenigen Schriftsteller Ruhestéhrer und 
politische Maskentriiger, welche Ihre Meinung gegen die franzésische 
Volksgliikseligkeit ebenfalls 6ffentlich sagen. 


Hierauf macht Hoffmann einige Exzerpte aus Ehlers’ Schrift, 
um dann (S. 289) seine Betrachtungen dariiber folgen zu lassen: 


Die Leser der Wiener Zeitschrift fiihlen es wohl ohne meine ausdriikliche 
Erirnerung, da6 diese hier angefiihrten Grundsiitze meinen Beifall eben so 
wenig haben kénnen, als die meinigen den Beifall des Herrn Professor 
Ehlers. Ja ich darf glauben, da& auch sehr viele dieser Leser die Meinun- 
gen des Herrn Ehlers schlechterdings verwerfen, und sie in manchem 
Betracht sogar gefiihrlich, grundlos und partheiisch finden werden. Ihr 
Urtheil wire dann, nicht so viel mit dem meinigen, als eines Mannes 
einstimmig, den Deutschland schon lange als einen tiefdenkenden Philoso- 
phen kennt und schiizt, und dessen Ausspriiche im gegenwirtigen Falle von 
desto stirkerm Gewicht sein miissen, da er bei den anfinglichen Evolutionen 
der franzésischen Staatsveriinderung sehr giinstige und hoffnungsvolle 
Gesinnungen tiber diese Staatsveriinderung fiuBerte. Dieser Philosoph ist 
eben derjenige, welchen Herr Hhlers mit dem angezeigten Sendschreiben 
honorirt hat, nimlich der Herr Hofrath Wieland selbst. 

Man nimmt mir es nicht tibel, ja vielmehr hoffe ich noch von denjenigen, 
welche etwa den deutschen Merkur nicht selbst lesen, Dank zu verdienen, 
wenn ich einige AuSerungen wirtlich anfiihre, welche Herr Hofrath Wie- 
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land den Insinuationen des Herrn Professor Hhlers entgegen sezt. Diese 
AuGerungen, zumal wie sie hier mit der hellsten Deutlichkeit und mit dem 
ganzen Gewicht der unwidersprechlichsten Wahrheit vorgetragen werden, 
kann man bei der gegenwiirtigen Gihrung der Begriffe und Meinungen 
nicht oft genug wiederhohlen. 


Die Seiten 291-301 sind ganz mit Zitaten aus Wielands Aufsatz 
angefiillt. Sodann spricht Hoffmann wieder in eigener Person: 


Nur sehr ungern breche ich hier ab. Mit dem innigsten Vergniigen und 
fiir mein eigenes Interesse (denn die Beistimmung eines Wieland in meine 
lingst geiuGerten und nur von Kurzsichtigen oder von den Revolutions- 
parteigingern angefochtenen Grundsitze kann nicht anders als eine sehr 
ehrenvolle Genugthuung fiir mich sein) wiirde ich den ganzen Aufsatz des 
Herrn Hofrath Wieland in der Zeitschrift mittheilen, wenn ich die Erlaub- 
nié dazu hatte, und wenn ich, ohne diese Erlaubni6é, nicht mit Recht 
besorgen miiBte, eines Plagiums beschuldigt zu werden... . 


Der Schlu8 des Hoffmann’schen Aufsatzes lautet wie folgt: 


Zum Gliik ist aber die Zahl derselben bei weitem nicht so groB, als die 
Zahl derjenigen, die so denken, wie Herr Hofrath Wieland, Herr Burke, 
Herr Ritter von Zimmermann ——— und itiberhaupt alle verniinftigen und 
redlichen Leute, die keine franzisische Revolution, keine Verspottung 
Gottes, und keine Absetzung der Regenten verlangen. H. 


Wieland war iiber den Beifall Hoffmanns nicht sehr erbaut. Im 
Januar-Hefte des Merkurs 1793 steht ein mit C. M. (= Christoph 
Martin) unterzeichnetes “Schreiben an den Herausgeber des 
Teutschen Merkurs nebst der Antwort,’ welches zweifellos von 
Wieland selbst verfa8t ist. Der Hauptzweck dieser Schrift war 
augenscheinlich, die Gemeinschaft mit Hoffmann abzulehnen, wie 
auch die aristokratischen Grundsdtze, die der Merkur seit Januar 
1792 verbreitet hitte. Zu diesem Zwecke lift Wieland den ange- 
blichen Korrespondenten C. M. sagen (S. 85): 


.. . desto weher thut es mir, seit einiger Zeit mit Ihnen nicht mehr itiber 
Angelegenheiten gleichdenken zu kénnen, die, wie mich diinkt, den Men- 
schen so nahe am Herzen liegen, und die Sie—in mehrern Ihrer Schriften, 
von einer ganz andern Seite betrachteten. Sie errathen da ich von der 
franzésischen Revoluzion spreche—woriiber Sie seit dem Isten Stiick des 
T. M. von 1792. so manche aristokratische Grundsiétze zu verbreiten 
gesucht haben; Grundsiitze die ihnen sogar das erwarben, da& der grofe 
Aloysius Hofmann in Wien, Sie in ein Schutz- und Trutzbiindnié 
aufnahm, und die Sie wahrscheinlichst nicht bekennen wiirden, falls der 
Schauplatz tausend Jahr, oder tausend geografische Meilen von uns entfernt 
lige. 
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Dazu setzt Wieland, als Herausgeber, eine mit W. unterzeichnete 
Anmerkung : 


Dies ist das neueste was ich hére, da weder Hr. Aloysius Hofmann, noch 
das, was er schreibt oder thut, innerhalb meines Gesichtskreises liegt. W. 


Wieland hat dieser Aussage wohl absichtlich etwas Zweideutiges 
gegeben, da er auf den ersten Blick zu beteuern scheint, daf 
er nie etwas von Hoffmann gewuft habe, wahrend doch anderer- 
seits die Deutung méglich ist, er wolle nichts mit ihm zu tun 
haben. Daf Wieland von der Wiener Zeitschrift gewuBt haben 
mu8, erhellt schon aus dem langen Bericht im Moniteur Unwersel, 
den Wieland regelmaBig las und exzerpierte, und den er diesmal 
nicht tibergangen haben kann, da die zweite Hialfte des Berichts 
Wieland persénlich betraf. Vollends die Anspielungen auf Hoff- 
mann und die Wiener Zeitschrift in dem im Merkur erschienenen 
Aufsatze Ehlers’, mit dem sich Wieland so griindlich auseinander- 
setzte, kénnen ihm nicht unbekannt gewesen sein. 

Die angebliche Gemeinschaft mit Aloysius Hoffmann zog Wie- 
land mehrere Angriffe im Jahrgang 1793 des Schleswigschen Jour- 
nals zu, auf die hier nur kurz eingegangen werden kann. Im 
ersten Bande, S. 459, wird an das soeben besprochene “ Schreiben 
von einem, wie es scheint, eifrigen Demokraten” (C. M.) ange- 
kniipft. In Betreff der in Wielands Schriften enthaltenen aristo- 
kratischen Grundsitze 
diirfte sich der ungenannte Demokrat nun wohl geirrt haben; wenigstens 
miifte es ihm fiuferst schwer werden, seine Behauptung zu erhirten, da es 
iedem Menschen, selbst geiibten Hermeneutikern, schwer wird, in ienen 
Schriften tiberall einige Grundsditze zu entdecken. Alle diese Aufsitze 
scheinen nur ErgieBungen einer sehr reitzbaren und ietzt von mehr als 
Einem Gegenstande in einen leidenden Zustand versetzten Seele zu enthal- 
ten. Aber ruhige, aus ungestértem Nachdenken flieBende allgemeine 


Betrachtungen, und aus Grundsiitzen abgeleitete Urtheile bieten sie dem 
Publicum nicht dar. 


Weitere Stiche auf Wieland finden sich z. B. im 1. Bande, S. 478; 
3. Bd. 8. 451, 461. In demselben Bande S. 479-489, stehen 


“Einige Bemerkungen und Fragen eines Mannes, der an keine Propa- 
ganda als die in Rom glaubt, tiber einen sogenannten neuen merkwiirdigen 
Beweis des Daseyns und der gefihrlichen Thiitigkeit einer franzisisch- 
deutschen Aufriihrer-Propagande. (im 10ten Stiick des deutschen Merkurs 
von 1793. 8S. 113 u. f.)” 

Da& Herr Hofr. Wieland schon seit dem vorigen Jahre, wider seine 
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sonstigen Grundsiitze, im deutschen Merkur das Panier einer unfreyen 
Denkart aufgesteckt hat, da&B er den Franzosen in nichts Gerechtigkeit 
wiederfahren li&t, ein Lobredner, selbst der hirtesten Regierungsformen 
worden ist, das haben mehrere gute Kipfe, und unter andern, der brave 
Verfasser von D. Martin Luther, dargethan. Da& aber ein Mann wie Hr. 
Hofrath Wieland, der sonst so schéne Mihrchen schrieb, aber gewiB an 
keines glaubte, obangefiihrtes affentheuerliches naupengeheuerliches Mihr- 
lein, einen merkwiirdigen Beweis seiner Meinungen nennen kann, das wiirde 
zu den unbegreiflichsten unter allen Dingen gehéren, wenn man nicht 
wiiBte, was fiir ungeheure Geburten der Phantasie, die liebe Rechthaberey 
erzeugen und glauben kann. 


Von diesen Angriffen hat Wieland Kenntnis genommen: im 
Merkur 1793, 11, 373 erwahnt er die Ausfalle des D. Luther, im 
Jahrgang 1794, 11, 97 spricht er von der “ Unbescheidenheit der 
Brauseképfe, (wenn es anders mehr als Einer war) die im SchleB- 
wigischen Journal zu Rittern an mir werden wollten .. .” 


W. KURRELMEYER. 


THE NOTES ASCRIBED TO GALLARDO ON THE 
SOURCES OF ESPINOSA’S FLORES DE 
POETAS ILUSTRES 


In his edition of the Primera Parte de las Flores de poetas 
ilustres de Espaiia* Sr. Rodriguez Marin refers frequently to the 
aid he had received in preparing the notes from a copy of the 
original edition of the year 1605 in the library of the Marqués de 
Jerez de los Caballeros? which contained important marginal 
notes in the handwriting of the bibliographer Gallardo. These 
notes—about forty-four in number—deal chiefly with the Latin and 
Italian sources of many of the compositions and were used by 
Sr. Rodriguez Marin in conjunction with his own commentary. 

For a long time I have been puzzled by these notes because no- 
where else in the writings of Gallardo have I observed evidence 
of a thorough knowledge of the older Italian poetry. The explana- 
tion became clear when I found in the Rennert Collection of the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania a copy of one of the 1605 
editions of the Flores de poetas tlustres with marginal notes in 


1 Sevilla, 1896. 
* This volume is now in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. 
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early seventeenth-century handwriting which correspond to the 
notes in Gallardo’s hand found in the volume used by Rodriguez 
Marin. It is clear that at one time the volume now in the Ren- 
nert Collection was in Gallardo’s possession and that he copied 
in another volume the marginal notes made some two hundred years 
before by one who was well acquainted with Latin and Italian 
poetry, as well as with Spanish poetry of his own day.* It is need- 
less to say that in this matter there is no need to question Gallardo’s 


good faith. 

In a few cases, the annotated original edition contains marginal 
notes that have not been included in Rodriguez Marin’s edition, 
and these I shall list, using the numeration found in the modern 
edition : 

No. 28. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s madrigal beginning “Iba cogiendo 
flores.” In addition to Tasso’s sonnet, “Mentre Madonna s’appoggid 
pensosa,” which is probably the source, the anonymous commentator also 
mentions a passage in the Aminta, found in the second scene of the first 
Act, and also a co sition of Luigi Groto (il Cieco d’Hadria), which 
presumably is the Merino “La donna mia sopra una verde riva.” 
No. 29. Espinosa’s met “Estas purpfireas rosas, que a la aurora.” 
The note in the modern edition reads: “Tasso, Soneto: ‘Queste purpuree 
rose ch’a l’aurora’.” The original note was as follows: “Este S. es 
imitado de uno de los Sonetos de Bernardo Tasso que comienca, ‘ Queste 
purpuree rose ch’ al Aurora ’.” 

No. 52. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s sonnet “Durmiendo yo sofiaba (;ay 
gusto breve!) ” Rodriguez Marin attributes to Gallardo the mistake of 
quoting Sannazzaro’s sonnet “ Ahi letizia fugace, ahi sonno lieve” as “O 
letizia fugace! o lieve sonno!” The error was made by the anonymous 
commentator. 

No. 97. Epigram of Juan de Valdés y Meléndez beginning “Celia, a ti 
muger ninguna.” The anonymous commentator wrote as follows: “ Esta 
epigrama es traduzida de una del sesto libro de Marcial, epig. ‘ Femina 
praeferri potuit ’.” 

No. 137. Sonnet of the Marqués de Tarifa beginning “Tienen los 
Garamantes una fuente.” The anonymous commentator noted: “Este 
soneto es imitado del Petrarcha en la primera parte de sus Obras en la 
Canzion que enpieza: ‘Qual piu diversa’ en una estanza ‘Surge nel 
mezzogiorno una fontana’.” 

No. 186. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola’s sonnet “Cufndo podré la 
seca arena.” The anonymous commentator gives Horace’s fifth ode of the 


* Dr. Rennert, of course, recognized the relationship between his own 
copy and the volume containing Gallardo’s notes, and recorded this fact 
on one of the blank pages. 
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first: book, together with the twelfth book of the Aeneid, as sources or 
analogues. 

No. 192. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s sonnet “ Qué fiera Aleto de cruel 
veneno.” In addition to pointing out as the source Tasso’s sonnet “ Ahi 
quale angue infernale in questo seno,” the anonymous commentator gives 
the following analogues: MHorace’s ode beginning “O matre pulchra,” 
Petrarch’s sonnet “Spinse amor e dolor, ove ir non debbe,” and coplas 
by Camoens beginning “ Ya canto a Palinodia.” 

No. 195. Luis Martin de la Plaza’s madrigal “Cémo, sefiora mia.” The 
anonymous commentator gives the source correctly as Torquato Tasso’s 
madrigal “ Come si m’accendete.” 


J. P. WickErsHAM CRAWFORD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE WILL OF LA CALPRENEDE PERE 


Very little has ever been known concerning the family of La 
Calprenéde, popular novelist and dramatist of the period 1630- 
1660 in France. Tallemant des Réaux, Moréri, and Nicéron give 
certain indications which have served until this time as the only 
sources of information on this subject to modern scholars. There 
are, however, in the Carrés d’Hozier* of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
several unpublished documents which throw considerable light upon 
the nature and size of this author’s family, its financial position, 
etc. The most interesting of these is, in my opinion, an extract 
of the will of Pierre de Costes, father of the author.? No trace 
of the original will, itself, is to be found in Paris. It was drawn 
up in Périgord and probably still remains there among the papers 
of some notary in Salignac or Sarlat. I give below the complete 
text of the extract; the blanks which appear are those which are 
indicated on the manuscript in the Carrés d’Hozier, and the punc- 
tuation, spelling and capitalization are unchanged : 

du 27 Avril 1635 
Expedition en papier delivrée en 1670 


Au nom de Dieu soit amen. Aujourduy vingt septiesme du mois d’apvril 
mil six cens trente cing moy Pierre de Costes Sieur de la Carprenede 


1Carrés @Hozier 205, folio 9. 

*I intend later to offer for publication the other documents referred 
to here, as well as an article on the life of La Calprenéde in which I 
shall attempt to clear up certain matters which have hitherto been in 
doubt. 
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(ainsi ecrit dans le titre; plus bas il y a la Calprenede*) estant dans 
ma maison de Salignac dans laquelle je faicts de presant ma residance... 
ay faict mon testament ... en la forme que suit ... Je veus estre 
ensevely en quelle part que je meure dans la chapelle par moy fondée au 
couvent de saincte Croix du presant lieu, et dans le vase ou repose le 
corps de ma chere moitié, .. . Et pour mes honneurs funebres veus 
estre faictes a la discretion de mes heritiers soubz nommés, lesquels je 
charge suivant la fondation que j’ay desja faicte, de paier au couvent de 
saincte croix pour une messe. .. six livres annuellement lesquelles j’assigne 
scavoir la moitié sur la Maison et Bouriage de Salignac et l’autre moitié 
sur la Maison et Repaire de Turgou,... Veus aussy qu’il soit basti... 
une chapelle sur les mazures de l’esglise de Turgou, ... et... y estre 
dict tous les ans au jour que je deeederay une messe pour le salut de 
mon ame, et une autre pour l’ame de ma tres honnorée femme le septiesme 
du premier mois de chasque année trois jours de son decés, (Ainsy dans 
Vexpedition*) ... Je declaire avoir esté marié avec noble Catherine 
de Verdier, ... Et le la ditte de Verdier (Ainsi dans le titre; plus 
bas il y a duw*) ont esté crées dix Enfans desquels restent dez a presant 
en vie, Gautier,° Jean, Jeane, Francois, Catherine dicte Cathon, autre 
Jeane et Thoinete de Costes, a laquelle Jeane de Costes mon aisnée tant 
moy que ladicte du Verdier constituames dot en la mariant ... Pour 
Francois attendu qu’il a faict eslection d’une plus saincte vie,... Je 
luy donne . . . la somme de cinq sols seulement, et pour Catherine dicte 
Cathon, ... je luy donne la somme de quatre mille livres, paiables deux 
mille livres comptans lorsqu’elle se mariera,... Et a la petite Jeane, 
attendu qu’elle a esté toujours portée a la Religion je luy donne... 
quinze cens livres paiables le jour de sa profession, et a Antoinete la 
derniere de mes filles je luy . . . legue . . . la somme de trois mille cing 
cens livres paiables quinze cens livres lorsqu’elle se mariera ... Et 
avec ce les ay faictes mes heritieres particulieres, ... Et mes heritieres 
ne seront tenus de paier l’interest de leur leguat, lesquels elles ne pourront 
retirer plustost que de se marier, mettre en religion ou qu’elles ayent 
atteint leage de vingt cinq ans, au quel cas leur sera loizible de retirer 
leurs leguats, de tant que par mon contract de mariage avec la susdicte 
du Verdier, je suis obligé de donner a un de mes Enfans une tierce 
franche de mes biens je faicts eslection de presant du dict Jean mon 
second fils de ceste tierce, et pour icelle . . . luy donne la maison et 
Repaire de Turgou, . . . scitué dans la Montaigne a moi appartenant, 
. » . et en outre le Boriage que j’ay acquis de Madran,... Et en tous 

- mes autres biens . . . ay faict . . . mon heritier universal ledict 
Gautier de Costes mon fils aisné, . . . (et en cas que ledict Gautier vint 


* Note found on margin of Ms. 
*See note three. 
note three. 
*Gautier de Costes, here mentioned, is of course Gautier de Costes 
de la Calprenéde, the subject of my research. 
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a deceder sans enfans ... veus . . . que les dicts biens retournent 
audict Jean ...et... substitue a Iceux ladicte Catherine, ... et en 
cas quelle fut mariée, substitue ladicte Thoinette et Jeanne et Si le cas 
des dictes substitutions arrivant, toutes se trouvaient Mariées ou Re- 
ligieuses je substitue ma fille de Magran en toute ce qui est du Repaire 
de Turgou .. .)" ainsy signé a l’original des presentes P. de Costes testa- 
teur susdict pour l’acceptation duquel le dict feu sieur de Costes me requit 
acte, la teneur de la quelle suit. 

Aujourduy vingt sixiesme du mois de May mil six cens trente cing par 
devant moy s’est presanté Pierre de Costes sieur de la Calprenede lequel 
a declairé avoir faict son testament solemne cydessus .. . et cacheté de 
son cachet Icelluy daté du vingt septiesme du mois d’apvril dernier, .. . 
lequel veut que sorte son . . . effect de quoy m’a requis acte que luy ay 
concedé ez presances de Francois Pouch Me Appoticaire . . . ainsy signés 
a Voriginal... P. de Costes testateur, ... et moy ainsy signé Coudere 
notaire. 

Ce jourduy dix huitiesme juin mil six cens trente neuf a Sarlat. 
(Parquet et Auditoire Royal de la ditte ville’) par devant nous Armand 
de Gerard Lieutenant general en Perigord (tenant ... 1a cour et audiance 
d’Icelle*) a comparu Me. Hierosme Ranat Procureur pour damoiselle 
Jeane et Catherine de Costes lequel a requis l’insinuation . . . dudict 
testament surquoy apres avoir faict lire en jugement . . . le susdict testa- 
ment avons icelluy tenu pour insinué et ordonné qu’il sera enregistré 
es Registres du greffe du present siege . . . signé de Gerard Lieutenant 
general. Extraict des Registres des Insinuations du Greffe du siege de 
Sarlat 

(Signé) Ysac Greffier / 


Par moy notaire Royal soubzsigné Collationaire des Papiers du Notariat 
de feu Maistre Bernard Coudere Notaire le testament et acte devangelisa- 
tion dont la coppie est des autres partz escripte, ont esté extraictz sur 
Voriginal trouvé dans la liasse de l’année mil six cens trente cing, .. . 
faict a Salaignac dans mon Estude le quatriesme febvrier mil six cens 
septente, Messire Armand de Coustin de Bourzolles de Caumond chevallier 
seigneur visconte de Beaurepos * et autres places faisant pour Dame Jeanne 
de Costes de la Calprenede Dame de Beaurepos, sainct Jean de Livet, 
Vatimeny, Tolgou et autres Plasses son Espouze petite fille dudict feu 
sieur de Costes sieur de la Calprenede testateur, requerant le dict extraict 
(Signé) Armand de Bourzolles, Chaudru Notaire Royal et Collationnaire 
susdict. / 

Tuomas J. Witson, III. 

University of North Carolina. 


7™The passages enclosed in parenthesis were written on the margin of 
the Ms. 

®I intend in the near future to offer for publication an extract of the 
marriage contract between the Vicomte de Beaurepos and Jeanne de Costes. 
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HERRICK’S EPIGRAM UPON SPUR 


Spur jingles now, and sweares by no meane oathes, 
He’s double honour’d, since h’ as got gay cloathes: 
Most like his Suite, and all commend the Trim; 
And thus they praise the Sumpter; but not him: 
As to the Goddesse, people did conferre 

Worship, and not to th’ Asse that carried her. 


Grosart, attempting an illustration of this epigram, has the follow- 
ing note on the last two lines: ‘=the ass carrying the mysteries: 
Cf. Aristophanes’ Frogs, 159.2* The line referred to is: 


vn Tov At your Ovos aywv pvoTnpia. 


At the beginning of The Frogs, Dionysus is on his way to Hades 
in search of a tragic poet. Xanthias, his slave, follows, carrying all 
his master’s baggage and complaining at every step. At last, 
receiving scant sympathy, he expresses, in the line quoted above, 
his opinion that he is not much more than ‘the donkey in this 
mystery show,’ and, determined to be such no longer, throws down 
his burden. Xanthias’ remark, editors agree, is a reference to the 
hardships endured by the donkeys used to carry the paraphernalia 
of the Eleusinian mysteries from Athens to Eleusis. Thus, the 
asses only worked the harder while the worshipers of Demeter were 
enjoying a holiday. The essential point of the Aristophanic refer- 
ence lies in the hard labor performed by Xanthias and the donkeys; 
that of Herrick’s epigram in the presumptuous pride of Spur and 
the ass. Besides, Herrick describes the donkey as carrying the 
goddess, while Aristophanes says that he bore the mysteries. What 
these mysteries were editors are not quite agreed, but no one 
believes that he actually bore an image of the goddess; nor was 
such probably the case, for Frazer describes the statue of Demeter 


that was probably used in these ceremonies as ‘ colossal.’ For 
these reasons, I think we must look elsewhere for an adequate illus- 


tration of Herrick’s poem; certainly we must for its source. 
Both may be found, either in Henry Peacham’s Complete Gen- 
tleman or in Alciatus’ Emblemata. Peacham, referring to Alciatus 


1The Complete Poems of Robert Herrick, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, Lon- 
don, 1876, m1, 79. 
*J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, London, 1912, vm, 64. 
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as his source, remarks that uneducated princes are like ‘ Statues or 
Huge Colossos full of Lead and rubbish within; or the Aegyptian 
Asse, that thought himselfe worshipfull for bearing golden Isis 
upon his backe.’* Alciatus’ seventh emblem is: 


Isidis effigiem tardus gestabat asellus, 

Pando verenda dorso habens mysteria. 
Obvius ergo Deam quisquis reverenter adorat, 
Piasque genibus concipit flexis preces. 

Ast asinus tantum praestari credit honorem 
Sibi, et intumescit, admodum superbiens: 
Donec eum flagris compescens, dixit agaso: 
Non es Deus tu, aselle, sed Deum vehis. 


Both Alciatus and Peacham were available to Herrick, a very popu- 
lar edition of Alciatus having been published in 1621, and the first 
edition of Peacham appearing in 1634. So, while Herrick’s imme- 
diate source may well have been either, I believe we may conclude 
that ultimately he was indebted to Alciatus. 


B. Borttina. 
Cornell University. 


A NOTE ON AUTRUI 


Autrui, in O. F., was used as direct or indirect object of a verb, 
or after a preposition. Littré, while stating explicitly that autrut 
“n’est jamais sujet d’une phrase,” gives one M. F. example of a 
nominative use: “Ja Dieu ne me lairra [laisse] tant vivre, qu’autrui 
que vous ait part ne demie en ce qui est entiérement a vous.” Louis 
XI, Cent nouvelles nouvelles, xxxiii. The latest instance that he 
gives of autrui as the object of a verb is from Boileau: “ Pour con- 
sumer autrui, le monstre se consume.” Le lutrin, V, 46. From the 
following line—“ Et, dévorant maisons, palais, chateaux entiers ”— 
autrut might here be well construed as l’autrui. All the other 
instances of autrui cited by Littré are after prepositions, and for a 
long time it has been practically confined to this one use. Plattner, 
Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, III Teil, Zweites Heft, p. 166, says: 


*Henry Peacham, Complete Gentleman, with an Introduction by G. S. 
Gordon, London, 1906, p. 20. 
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“ Autrui ist eine Objektsform schon der Etymologie nach und findet 
sich in der Regel nur von Prapositionen abhaingig... Es ist ein 
Singular... Selten ist es als Akkusativ oder Nominativ.” Nyrop, 
Grammaire historique, T. V., p. 394, says: “ La langue moderne ne 
se sert qu’exceptionellement de autrui comme sujet; il faut alors 
qu’il répéte un autrui emphatique de la proposition précédente.” He 
gives one example, from an obscure writer. Plattner, loc. cit., 
quotes a similiar use in Volney: “la nécessité de ne pas nuire a 
autrui, de peur qu’en retour autrui ne vous nuise.” Here the un- 
usual nominative use is prepared for by the usual use after a pre- 
position. (Somewhat analogous is Daudet’s use of tls in Tartarin 
de Tarascon, pp. 25-26: “ Qu’ils y viennent maintenant! J/s? Qui, 
Ils . . . Ils, enfin, c’était ils!”) Analogous is Stendhal’s use in 
De Vamour, p. 59 (1822): “c’est se priver soi et autrui ”—where 
soi anticipates autrui. 

Nyrop (p. 393) recognizes that autrui as verb-object occurs 
occasionally in “la langue moderne,” but his latest example is the 
one from Boileau quoted by Littré. It is interesting to note that in 
some very recent writers autrui is found as both object and as sub- 
ject of verbs, without any preceding use after a preposition or other 
preparation. As object: “ Mais cela ne vaut rien 4 Marie d’entendre 
crier autrui avant que son tour ne soit venu.” Duhamel, La vie 
des martyrs (on p. 16 of Stories and Sketches), 1916. “Tl savou- 
rait assez humilier autrui par son luxe.” Henriot, Aricie Brun, 
p. 78 (1924). “ Je vaux bien autrui.” B. Fay, in Romanic Review, 
April-June, 1928, p. 113. As subject: “ Il semble que la pire offense 
qu’autrui puisse nous faire, c’est de détenir ce que nous ne pouvons 
avoir.” Colette Yver, Le festin des autres, p. 93. (1925). 

In the two cases from Henriot and Fay, the context would in- 
dicate a plural meaning for autrui, despite its origin. 


Gro. N. HENNING. 
George Washington University. 
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REVIEWS 


The Hypochondriack. By James Edited by MarcaRret 
Baitey. Stanford University Press, 1928. 2 vols., pp. 316, 
340. $15.00. 


The True Story of the so-called Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. By 
PercIvaAL Merrit. Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. 85. 


Boswell’s Hypochondriacks were published in the London Maga- 
zine once a month, from October 1777 to August 1783. There are 
thus 70 numbers. For concluding with No. 70, Boswell gives a rea- 
son which he calls whimsical; the number 70 is one “by which 
several interesting particulars are marked ”—notably the span of 
human life. But it can hardly be by mere coincidence that he chose 
a number which (for whatever reason) is conventional. There were 
140 Adventurers; and the republication of the Rambler, as first 
planned, covered 70 numbers in two volumes in twelves. 

Boswell contemplated, but never achieved, republication in book- 
form. The edition now produced by Dr. Margaret Bailey is the 
first reprint, and rescues the Hypochondriack from virtual oblivion. 
Dr. Bailey’s work was worth doing, and is well done. The Hypo- 
chondriacks would have deserved rescue, if they had been the work 
of an unknown writer; but their greatest interest is the light 
they throw on Boswell. Dr. Bailey is, I think, successful in main- 
taining what I take to be the chief thesis of her introduction: that 
these essays should raise Boswell’s character as an author and as 
aman. It is a surprise that Boswell should be equal to the sus- 
tained effort of an essay every month for nearly six years, and 
more surprising that he did his work so well. The essays are not, 
and do not claim to be, anything more than journalism. But it 
is good, honest journalism ; deeply indebted, of course, to Johnson, 
but none the less the work of an independent and vigorous mind. 
The style is pure Boswell; almost always spirited and easy, and at 
its best delightful. 

This edition is planned on an ambitious scale. No pains have 
been spared to verify quotations (many of these are classical, and 
Dr. Bailey acknowledges the generous help of collaborators) and 
to accumulate parallels. Inevitably, in a collection of essays on 
general topics, the same subjects are discussed which appear again 
and again in the Life of Johnson and in the Letters. Dr. Bailey’s 
method, relentlessly pursued, results in a formidable mass of anno- 
tation. It is doubtless convenient, at any given point, to find the 
parallels thus diligently cited; and not infrequently the notes make 
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livelier reading than the text. But the total (of over 500 large 
pages of text and comment) is not easily digestible. It is a ques- 
tion whether a shorter (and cheaper) book would not have won 
more readers for Boswell; and the full subject-index would have 
directed us to Birkbeck Hill’s and Tinker’s text and notes almost 
as readily as it directs us to the editor’s own. But on this point 
opinions will differ; it seems almost ungrateful to hint a doubt, in 
face of such ‘ punctuality of citation ’"—Johnson’s phrase, in com- 
mendation of Dalrymple’s Annals. 

A useful note states the principal works of reference used. Hill’s 
Boswell is cited ‘in the American issue common in most American 
libraries; it has a pagination different from that of the English 
issue.’ Surely this is an unfortunate choice. The American Hill 
has never been used by scholars; and the other chief books used by 
Dr. Bailey—such as Hill’s other Johnsonian collections, and Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s Letters of Boswell—all refer to the English edition. 

‘The Works of Johnson edited by Murphy (issue of 1787)’ is an 
odd confusion which I have not been able to unravel. The 1787 
edition is, of course, that of Hawkins. The edition which bears 
Murphy’s name first appeared in 1792. But there is a reference, 
i. 262, to Works, ed. 1787, 8. 288. The quotation is from the Lives 
of the Poets, which are not in vol. 8 either of 1787 or of 1792. 

The editor’s treatment of the text is in some ways puzzling. Bos- 
well sometimes corrected errors, the printer’s or his own, in 
subsequent numbers. Dr. Bailey draws the inference that he was 
‘satisfied? with everything that he did not so correct. She is 
particularly concerned with the Greek quotations and with the 
punctuation. She corrects the former, and punctiliously records 
all errors of the original, amounting to dozens. These are for the 
most part errors of accent. Now we know that Boswell, like most 
of his contemporaries, knew little about Greek accents and cared 
less. As to punctuation, there is not much wrong with it; and hav- 
ing told us once for all in her preface that she has left it alone, 
the editor might well have said no more. But she is uncomfortable, 
and again and again writes notes assuring us that the printer did 
so punctuate and that Boswell ‘made no correction.’ When the 
printer left out an n and produced advatage, ‘ Boswell made no 
correction.” Why should he? Even in these days, periodical 
writers are seldom given the opportunity of correcting errors which 
are merely verbal or literal. To correct such things would seem 
tiresome pedantry. 

It is unfortunate that the editor has been led, by the zeal for 
accuracy, into these extremes; for they set a standard which she 
cannot maintain. Ifa heap of misplaced accents in a Greek quota- 
tion is laboriously resorted, it is a shock to find the reference for 
that quotation left, unaltered and without comment, as ‘ Plutarch 
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Eraticos,’ and a quotation from the Philebus labelled ‘ Plato Diag.’ 
More serious is such perpetuation of error as magus for majus 
(i. 150), tpse for ipsi (i. 214), non possumus videre nostra mala 
(unmetrical) for videre nostra mala non possumus (i. 292), neque 
for meque (ii. 19—Cic. de Orat. ii. 24). 

The careful and very useful index suffers to some extent from 
excess of conscience (of what value is a list of fifty undifferentiated 
references to Boswelliana?) and from the tyranny of the alphabet. 
Alphabetical arrangement in an index is indefensible unless it is 
helpful as a guide. Who is going to look in an index to be told 
what Boswell disapproved, dreaded, preferred, required, respected, 
or supported? It is fair to add that Dr. Bailey has had the 
courage to desert the alphabet on occasions, 

I should not have thought it worth while to criticize at such 
length and so minutely, if the book were not in a high degree impor- 
tant and meritorious. Dr. Bailey has done her work so carefully, 
and on the whole so well, that it deserves to be judged by a strict 
standard both of method and of execution. Having already shown 
myself so exacting, it is with diffidence that I offer the detached 
comments which follow. But they may be of some interest to 
specialists, disjointed though they are. 

I. 112. The verses to Clarissa, in Dodsley’s Collection (vol. 11) 
were by Robert Nugent. 

J. 113. Was The Grave first produced in Scotland as Boswell 
says? The reputed first edition is London. 

I. 139.n.9. The guilty feel for the murderer feels is not a slip 
of Boswell’s memory; the text he quotes is that of the first edition 
of the Art of Preserving Health (iv. 93). 

I. 149. n. 17. That Andrew Kippis (1725-1795) produced the 
second edition (1778-1793) of the Biographia Britannica is not 
relevant. Boswell, writing in 1778 of his ‘ grateful regard’ for 
that work, cannot mean this edition. He was, no doubt, familiar 
with the first edition, 1747-1766, in which Kippis had no part. 
The epigram by Bastard, quoted (ii.60) as from ‘ Kippis’s Bio- 
graphia Britannica, is in that edition simply transferred from the 
original vol. 1, 1747. 

I. 150. The editor’s classical codperators have not traced the 
quotation from the Tusculan Disputations; but it is in Lewis and 
Short s. v. theatrum. For magus read majus. 

I. 151. ‘The ancient principle of riva ceavrdv.? The editor 
comments ‘ doubtless a recollection of yvaft ceavrov.’? But self-rev- 
erence and self-knowledge are not the same. A very learned corres- 
pondent tells me that riva ceavrov is not to be found in the paroe- 
miographi Graeci; but the collocation is in Plato (Laws 726 rip 
avrov yuyxyv tyav Sei) and in Marcus Aurelius. Boswell’s source 
remains obscure; perhaps a school-book? 
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I. 153. 1. 2. I wonder if finished should be furnished? The 
confusion is easy. 

I. 15%. The numerous quotations from Johnson, Boswell, and 
others, on Hebridean manners, are of doubtful relevance. Boswell 
is not thinking of the Highlands and Islands, but of ‘ the common 
practice in the best families’ in ‘ the last age,’ and there is nothing 
to suggest even that he has Scotland in mind. The Hypochondriack 
was not known to be a Scot. 

I. 169. 1. 7. I venture to suggest the insertion of if after al- 
though, with a comma at behind me. 

I. 176. n. 4. There is no need for conjecture; it appears from 
Bibliotheca Britannica that the translation from the Inferno ts 
in the Poems, 1773. (I have since seen the book itself.) 

I. 236. n.11. The ‘two burlesques’ are one. This was not the 
only occasion on which William King described himself as ‘ Author 
of a Tale of a Tub.’ 

I. 236. Boswell says his literary cook, ‘had he been a man of 
more general reading,’ ‘ would have found in Prior’s almanack the 
important influence of foods upon the dispositions and conduct of 
men’; and there follows a similar reference to Pope. The colloca- 
tion with Pope, and ‘ general reading,’ alike suggest that Prior is 
the poet. As I could find no poem of his that could be called 
Almanack, I tried Alma, and found in Canto III what I take to be 
the passage: 

Observe the various operations 

Of Food and Drink in several Nations.... 

Sallads and Eggs and Lighter Fare 

Tune the Italian Spark’s Guitar; 

And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and Beef make Britons fight. 


Did Boswell’s printer mistake Alma for an abbreviation? 

I. 240. n. 5. ‘Mr. Hanway’s seventh letter to Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’ is not very hard to find, though it is actually the eighth that 
Boswell quotes. It is not in the Reflections of 1761 (not 1767) 
nor in the Letters on prisoners of 1785, but in Distributive Justice 
1781, the introduction of which sends us to the original publication 
in the Public Advertiser. The letter quoted by Boswell is in P. A. 
? April, 1779, the same month as the London Magazine containing 
this Hypochondriack. 

I. 276. ‘Slated beef ’- for salted. 

I. 27%. A Letter to Mr. Mason on the Marks of Imitation is 
by Richard Hurd. 

I. 278. ‘In Sir John Vanbrugh’s exquisite comedy, The Pro- 
voked Wife, Heartfree says, “ I always consider a woman not as the 
taylor, the shoemaker, the tirewomen, the sempstress ; but I consider 
her as pure nature has contrived her.”’ This is the text of the 
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London Magazine, and is intelligible, if ‘have contrived her’ be 
supplied with the first part of the sentence; but the editor, who 
gives the reference to the play, ought to have told us that Vanbrugh 
in fact wrote ‘the Sempstress, and (which is more than all that) 
the Poet makes her ; but’ etc. 

I. 279. n. 14. Boswell did not ‘correctly restore’ the article 
(‘ The majesty of darkness’) omitted by Burke. The sixth edition 
of Burke On the Sublime (1770, p. 145) gives the quotation 
correctly. 

I. 302. Publius Syrus. Boswell may have found this in John- 
soniana ... with the Choice Sentences of Publius Syrus now first 
translated, 1776, where the words are identical (p. 140). 

II. 81. The paraphrase of Aristotle’s Ethics is not Boswell’s— 
the Greek is clearly beyond his powers of paraphrase. Nor is it 
Aristotle’s own text. It is, as Boswell virtually tells us, from the 
Paraphrase of Andronicus of Rhodes (Mullach, Pragmenta Philos- 
ophorum 3, 455). 

Stanford University Press deserves high praise for the admirable 
printing of these handsome volumes. I cannot think that the title 
page, or the binding, is happily designed; but the disposition of 
text and notes is admirable, and the press-work faultless. 


In 1843 an anonymous detractor published, as Love Letters, a 
few of Mrs. Piozzi’s letters written in old age to her young friend 
William Augustus Conway, an actor whom she knew in Bath. The 
editor had obtained copies of these letters and, as he alleged, author- 
ity to publish them. But in 1862 the owner of the letters wrote to 
the Athenaeum in defence of Mrs. Piozzi, stating that the traducer 
had no such authority, and that by tampering with the punctuation 
he had perverted Mrs. Piozzi’s quite innocent meaning. 

The false version, being malicious and in a book, has held the 
field; the refutation, being charitable and in a periodical, vanished 
from memory till Mr. Percival Merritt exhumed it. He has told 
the whole story with great skill, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that Mrs. Piozzi’s words had no such intention as malice read into 
them. Since, however, the originals of the letters alleged to be love- 
letters are untraced, it is worth while to add a new point in con- 
firmation. The words on which the detractor chiefly relied are 
“ Exalt thy love dejected heart.” These words he printed thus: 


THy Love: Deyectep HEART 


insisting that ‘ Exalt thy Love’ must bear an erotic significance. 
The owner of the original assured the Athenaeum that Mrs. Piozzi 
in fact wrote “ Exalt thy love-dejected heart.” That this is the 
true version I can prove. The words are quoted from Parnell’s 
‘Fairy Tale in the Ancient Stile.’ Parnell describes how a hunch- 
back, crossed in love, wandered into ‘ an old enchanted court, where 
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sportive fairies made resort.’ His presence detected, he comes forth 
and declares 

*Twas grief, for scorn of faithful love, 
Which made my steps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly dew. 


A fairy assures him that he has done no wrong, and comforts him 
in these words: 
Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 


Be mine the task, or ere we part, 
To make thee grief resign. 


This is precisely the situation. Conway was dejected, as the context 

shows, by his unrequited passion for a woman (of his own age), 

and Mrs. Piozzi comforts him as the fairy comforted poor Edwin. 
So her fame is doubly vindicated. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 
9 Park Town, Oxford. 


Historia de la literatura espaiiola. Por M. RomEra Navarro. 
Boston: Heath, 1928. xviii+ 701 pp. $4.00. 


Nuestra historia literaria no ha pasado atin de la investigacién 
monografica. Mientras no se fijen bien las caracteristicas de cada 
época, la evolucién histérica des los géneros y el ambiente social en 
que éstos se desarrollan, no habra verdadera historia de la literatura. 
El manual del senor R. N., como todos los publicados hasta la fecha, 
se limita a resumir noticias objectivas sobre la vida y las obras de 
los escritores, supliendo lo que falta de critica con profusién de 
citas y argumentos. No hay un solo capitulo constructivo que justi- 
fique el titulo de Historia de la literatura espajiola. 

Mejor hubiera sido, en vez de rellenar tantas paginas con trans- 
cripciones inttiles, discutir por ejemplo la paternidad del Amadis, 
comentar brevemente las continuaciones de La Celestina, decir algo 
sobre La tia fingida. También merecian mayor atencién ciertos 
poetas del siglo xvii, despachados muy a la ligera, Villamediana 
entre ellos, Rioja, Villegas, Sor Juana, y acaso algun poligrafo del 
xvii, Jovellanos al menos, por ser la pluma que mejor simboliza 
su época. No es justo pasar sobre tales escritores como sobre ascuas 
para luego extenderse desmesuradamente en ramplones autorcillos 
de la pasada centuria. 

En los capitulos que tratan de nuestros clasicos tropieza uno a 
menudo con opiniones dificiles de aceptar. Géngora y Calderén 
estan juzgados con un criterio pasado de moda. Ni éste es “el 
poeta mas representativo y nacional” ni el culteranismo de aquel 
puso nunca en peligro la vida de la lirica espafiola. Fué por el 
contrario el culteranismo—digamoslo en el estilo metaférico del 
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sefior R. N.—la savia primaveral que hizo revivir el 4rbol ya caduco 
de la poesia. Nadie puede negar, ain reconociendo sus extravios, 
que la grandeza de Gongora esté en su segunda manera, y menos 
ahora, cuando retofa en Espana el gongorismo. 

También es discutible que El burlador de Servilla continue siendo 
“la mas genial expresién del donjuanismo.” Cada época interpre- 
ta a su gusto los grandes caracteres literarios, los rehace. Nosotros 
no vemos hoy al hidalgo manchego, que ha sido grotesco, senti- 
mental o romantico, segin la época, como lo veian los primeros 
lectores del Quijote. Y es muy posible que nuestro héroe, el que 
nosotros hemos re-creado, sea el mas quijotesco de todos. Lo 
mismo ocurre con el don Juan de Tirso. La leyenda del burlador 
ha sufrido muchas modificaciones desde que por primera vez fué 
llevada a escena. Para el fraile mercedario lo esencial era el 
problema religioso. El donjuanismo actual ha Hegado a ser una 
cuestién de sexo, que tiene poco o nada que ver con la religién. 
No hay por qué considerar la primera como version definitiva. 

La lista de comedias francesas imitadas de nuestro teatro clasico 
esta llena de errores, y es indudablemente de segunda mano, pues 
si el sefor R. N. conociera a fondo la cuestién no se habria guiado 
por la semejanza de titulos que le hace caer en lamentables con- 
fusiones. La belle Alphréde de Rotrou, por ejemplo, no tiene nada 
que ver con La hermosa Alfreda de Lope. Tampoco esta probado 
que Corneille utilizara Hl honrado hermano para su Horace.” La 
gran Zenobia de Calderén, que es reina de Palmira, no puede haber 
originado la Zénobie, reine d’Arménie, de Montauban, pues se trata 
de personajes diferentes. Es dudoso también que la Mariane de 
Tristan Hermite, representada en 1636, proceda de El Tetrarca de 
Jerusalén, publicado en la misma fecha, y mas atin que Argenis y 
Poliarco, impresa en 1637, sea la fuente de Argenis et Poliarque, 
dada a luz seis afios antes. 

Con igual ligereza sefala el sefior R. N. las posibles influencias 
de las Novelas ejemplares. Hasta pudiera ser que algunas de las 
comedias que toma por adaptaciones no hayan existido jamas. 
Olvida en cambio, sin duda por patriotismo, citar las fuentes fran- 
cesas 0 italianas de muchas obras espafolas, verbigracia Fn esta 
vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, cuya mejor escena la traduce 
Calderén del Heraclius de Corneille. Hasta en pleno siglo de oro 
se dan casos de imitacién que no hay por qué callar. 

Los ditirambos que el sefior R. N. dedica a nuestro pobre siglo 
XIX, revelan bien a las claras sus inclinaciones literarias. Las 


1Segtiin dice G. Reynier en el Vol. Iv, p. 349, de la Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise, de Petit de Juleville. 

2Véase L. M. Riddle, The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s 
Tragedies, pigs. 21 y 39. 
oni Léase el articulo de C. Castillo en Modern Philology, t. xx, p&gs. 
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humoradas de Campoamor le merecen tan férvidos elogios como la 
retérica hueca de Nufiez de Arce, cuyos poemas Un idilio y Una 
elegia toma el distinguido profesor de Pennsylvania por uno solo, 
sin duda porque se publicaron juntos. Espronceda es otro de sus 
favoritos. Sobre gustos no hay nada escrito pero sobre Espronceda 
si, y hoy esta fuera de duda que la rebeldia del autor del Diablo 
Mundo tuvo mucho de pose literaria. “ El joven y temible cons- 
pirador, el poeta sarcdstico y misantropo, el audaz Tenorio,” fué 
con toda probabilidad un buen burgués a quien el sarampidén de la 
adolescencia le duré demasiado. Se rodeé de una aureola d‘enfant 
terrible y él mismo acabé por creerse de buena fe que lo era. En 
et retrato convencional qui aqui se le hace se encontraria sin duda 
muy parecido. 

Laudable es el esfuerzo que por ser imparcial demuestra al hablar 
de los contempordneos el benévolo critico, teniendo en cuenta 
que para él, el grupo mas valioso y nutrido es el de los escritores 
realistas que “ procuran el armonioso equilibrio de los maestros del 
siglo XIX.” Trata relativamente bien a Baroja, a Unamuno—sin 
citar por cierto su Vida de don Quijote y Sancho—a Valle Inclan y 
a otros literatos que positivamente no son de su cuerda. Pero claro 
esté que quien elogia “los relatos sobrios y conmovedores” de 
Alarcon mal puede transigir con la generacién del 98. Los santos 
de su devocién son, naturalmente, Blasco Ibaiiez y Cia., en la 
novela, los Quintero en el teatro, y en la lirica poetas palabreros 
como Villaespesa. 

En resumen, este manual no es peor ni mejor que los anteriores. 
Tiene como todos sus aciertos y sus desaciertos, sus lagunas y sus 
rellenos. Errores gordos no puede haber muchos, porque el autor 
ha tenido buen cuidado de seguir a los criticos mas autorizados, 
evadiendo el punto de vista personal, método que en determinados 
casos tiene sus ventajas. 

José ROBLES. 


Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino; drama de Don Angel de Saavedra. 
Edited by S. L. M. Rosensere and E. H. Tempiin. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. xxx + 193 pp. 


In the survey of the author’s works in the Introduction, the 
editors have followed the excellent practice of giving the date with 
each production mentioned. Discrepancies have been noted in some 
dates cited, however. The date of the appearance of EI Moro 
expésito is given as 1832 (Introd., xiv). Boussagol (Bull. Hisp., 
xxix, No. 1, 24-25 [96]), is inclined to believe it was not finished 
until 1833. The first edition known is that of Paris, 1834. It 
is stated (Introd., xvii) that Lanuza was composed in 1823. Bous- 
sagol (Loc. cit., 20, [91]) gives 1822 as the date of publication. 
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1826 is given as the date of composition of Arias Gonzalo (Introd., 
xvii). Boussagol (Loc. cit., 10 [44] gives 1827. Likewise, Tanto 
vales cuanto tienes is dated 1827 (Introd., xvii), whereas Boussagol 
(Loc. cit., 10 [45]) gives 1828. 

The statement is made (Introd., xvii) that Ataulfo and Dojfia 
Blanca de Castilla “ were never performed or published.” That 
is true of Ataulfo but Dofia Blanca was performed at least twice. 
The first performance was given November 28, 1817 (Boussagol, 
Loc. cit., 18 [88]). The definition of assonant verse (Introd., 
xxiii, lines 20, 21 and 22) is unintelligible except to the specialist, 
and should be revised for the information of the student. [Cf. 
Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, Introduction, lviii (2), 
for a clear and concise definition of assonance. | 

Several difficult points have been left unsolved; e. g., the exact 
meaning of pili is not given. It is probably a hispanicized form of 
a Gypsy word. Rebolledo (Diccionario gitano- espanol y espaiol- 
gitano. Barcelona, 1909) give pilé = borracho, ebrio, embriagado ; 
pill borracha, embriagada, ebria. Pili (pilé) was brobably adopted 
as army slang to designate officers of lower rank who might fre- 
quently be found in a state of intoxication. The use of the indica- 
tive depending on temer, Jornada I1, 1. 278 and Iv, 372 is not satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

The edition is prepared for “more advanced” students, hence 
only the more difficult syntactical problems are treated in the notes 
and the commoner words are omitted from the vocabulary. A few 
inaccuracies have been found in the notes. Que causal (Jornada, 
1, 1.6) does not derive from a construction with digo or te aseguro 
as the principal verb. It derives from porque [Bello-Cuervo, 992 
(e)]. Why not say that que no (1, 140) is completed by . . . era 
hijo, ete., rather than by era asi? Cerré (1, 319) does not have 
Leonor but the Marqués for subject. See line 247, same jornada. 
Listo, though used adverbially, must agree with the noun under- 
stood, which is masculine. Likewise, then, the Marqués is alluded 
to in 822. Oriente (1, 524) simply means “east.” Indiana (526) 
is the adjective derived from indio, a term applied to all aboriginal 
inhabitants of the New World. Hence, regién indiana, region 
inhabited by indios. In this particular case, the indios in mind 
are the Incas. When it is recalled that Manco-Capac, founder of 
the Inca imperial line, was believed to be descended from the sun 
and that the sun was worshipped by the Incas, it becomes clear 
why Don Alvaro (himself of imperial Inca lineage by his mother) 
considered the sun protector of his estirpe soberana and numen 
eterno in the regién indiana (Inca territory). In Jornada U1, 
lines 131-135 do not refer to Don Alvaro but to Leonor, who has 
come to the mesén disguised as a young man. .. . la ha hecho 
buena (tv, 371) means “he has made a good job of it, ” it is true, 
but only ironically. “ He has gotten himself into a bad fix” would 
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render the thought better. In Iv, 430, the indicative of the peri- 
phrastic haber de is permissible after a verb of fearing [Real 
Academia Esp., Gramdtica de la lengua espatiola, 1924, 393 (d)]. 

The following passages seem to the reviewer to deserve notes: 
oirtelo, 1, 8; 11, 541; una medio gruta, medio ermita, stage direc- 
tions, page 129. 

The vocabulary, on the whole, is satisfactory. Acurrucarse trans- 
lated “ to settle back, lean back ” should be “ to curl up, fold one’s 
self up” as if to go to sleep in a corner. The definition given 
in the vocabulary of en pro de does not explain the meaning of 
111, 180. Here en pro deen favor de. Freely translated, the 
line would read: “ What does Italy hold for me?” Aleman is 
explained in the notes as meaning “ Austrian,” yet in the vocabu- 
lary “ German ” is the only definition given. 

According to the Preface, the editors have followed the rules of 
the Real Academia Espajiola “in the matter of orthography and 
accent.” In that case fui, which appears many times, should read 
fut. Apparently in this case they preferred to follow Bello-Cuervo, 
who repudiates the ruling of the Academy on this particular point. 

Finally, it must not be concluded from the foregoing criticism 
that this edition of Don Alvaro does not embody many good points. 
Lack of space prevents us from commenting upon the many good 
qualities that should commend it to the teacher of advanced classes 
in Spanish. The editors are to be congratulated on assuming a 
task from which American scholarship has for so long held aloof. 


C. B. Quatia. 


Texas Technological College. 


Syntaze historique du francais. Par Dr. K. SNEYDERS DE VOGEL. 
Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée. Groningue, La Haye, 
J. B. Wolters, 1927. viii + 443 pp. Neophilologische Biblio- 
theek, 2. Fl. 7.90, bound 8.90. 


Students of syntax will greet with pleasure the publication of 
the new edition of Professor K. Sneyders de Vogel’s useful and 
unpretentious French syntax. The book remains the. most complete 
account of the subject as a whole that is written on modern lines. 
Without effort at philosophic profundity or special originality, the 
author nevertheless makes occasionally a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject, particularly in the field of late Latin. 
He has been interested in the latter subject ever since the publica- 
tion of his thesis, Quaestiones ad conjunctivi usum in posteriore 
Latinitate pertinentes (Leiden, 1903), and of his inaugural lecture, 
De studie van het Latijn (Leiden, 1907). The new edition has 
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been brought up to date, especially by references to the literature 
that has appeared since the first edition was published in 1919. 
As the value of the book is thus to a certain extent bibliographical, 
it would be of service if later editions were equipped with a biblio- 
graphical appendix, or at least with a list of names of persons. The 
paragraph numbers of the first edition have been wisely retained. 

A number of errors of detail have been corrected in the new 
edition. Others have still escaped detection. It is hoped that 
the following notes may be of some use in this connection. § 69 
(p. 51, n. 1) for Studien modern Sprakvetenskap read Studier i 
modern. ... § 206, Rem. 3, it would have been useful to note 
that H. A. Todd, in the Romanic Review, x1 (1920), 370-380, 
adds confirmatory sixteenth century material to Thomas’ definitive 
demonstration that Qut vive = Vive qui? Instead of such a note, 
we have a reference to Wallenskéld’s attempt (Neuphil. Mitt., xx 
[1919], 127, n. 1) to bolster up Vising’s* jeu d’esprit according to 
which Qui vive is a misunderstanding of an Italian Chi vi va, of 
which the very existence is dubious. In any case, aside from 
phonetic difficulties, the Italian expression could hardly have been 
borrowed in France before the fifteenth century, as Wallenskéld is 
forced to assume that it was. § 212, the quotation credited merely 
to “ Joinville ” is from Joinville, Credo, § 805, ed. de Wailly (Paris, 
1874). § 222, the references to “ Jubinal, Jongl. de France,” should 
read “ Jubinal, Jongleurs et trouvéres,” and in the second quotation 
read pensser commant for penser comment. § 229d, in the quota- 
tion from Cligés, 5699-5700, write ... qu’ele eit: feit for... quel 
et: fet. In the same section the quotation from Hélisenne de 
Crenne, credited only to “ Reynier, Roman sent. avant l’Astrée, 
p- 101,” (sic; should be 103), should be indicated as from Les 
Angoisses douloureuses qui procédent d’amours, and the date 1538 
given, instead of the example being described as “ vieux francais.” 
§ 370, the example of por que final, cited from Roland, 3981, is 
an ill-advised emendation by Léon Gautier of the pur quei of the 
mss. and recent editions (Stengel, Lerch, Bédier, Jenkins, etc.). 
The statement that Littré cites two examples of por que final 
from “ textes du xii® et du xiii® siécle,” is misleading. Littré seems 
to cite only Berte (3252, ed. Scheler: Ja n’averai richoise pour 
Katent povretés), where the sense is “in case thereby” (cf. 


2 At the last moment the writer received from Professor Vising a letter 
in which the Swedish scholar courteously informs him that the explanation 
of Qui vive by Chi vi va was first proposed by an anonymous writer in 
the Courrier de Vaugelas m1 (1871), 33-4. Vising, after adopting this 
view in his Fransk Sprdékléra (Lund, 1892), p. 143, later, in a learned 
article in the Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 34 series, vr (1897-8), 
157-160, advocated the idea that Qui vive = Vive qui. This article con- 
tains fifteenth and sixteenth century material which supplements that 
gathered by Thomas and Todd. 
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Foerster, Kristian von Troyes, Worterbuch, s.v. por), rather than 
“in order that,” or even “in so far as, provided that” (so Tobler, 
VB., I?, 169, cited by Lerch, Roland, 1. 3981). There are, however, 
valid examples of por que final in Old French, for which see R. L. 
Graeme Ritchie, Recherches sur la syntaze de la conjonction “ que” 
(Paris, 1907), p. 61, and most of the cases listed by Carl Busse, 
Das finale Satzverhdlins . . . (Gottingen, Diss., 1905), p. 7. 
Sneyders’ statement, p. 320, n. 1, that Ritchie’s examples both 
mean “ provided that ” does not hold for Raoul de Cambrai, 2301- 
02: N’i monteriés por Vonnor de Ponti, Por qu’alissiés en estor 
esbaudi. Busse (loc. laud.) states that pour que final is no longer 
found in the fifteenth century, though he quotes himself two ex- 
amples from that period (Mist. V. T., 2746, and Cent nouv. nouv., 
ed. Wright, 1, 264)! It is true, however, that no sixteenth or 
seventeenth century examples of final pour que have been cited; 
cf. Brunot, Histoire, tv, 760. § 370, for “ Méon, Fabl., m1, 27,” 
read “ Montaiglon-Raynaud, Fabl., 11, 24.” 


D. S. BLONDHEIM. 


An Early Norse Reader. Edited by G. N. Ganmonsway. Pp. xi 
-+- 148. Cambridge University Press, 1928. 


Last year the Oxford University Press published E. V. Gordon’s 
encyclopedic Introduction to Old Norse (reviewed by me in The 
Journal of Engl. and Germ. Phil. xxvii, p. 412 ff. and MLN., xim1, 
p. 542 ff.). Now we are presented with An Early Norse Reader by 
the Cambridge University Press. The present book has not the all- 
embracing character of Professor Gordon’s Introduction; it can 
hardly be said to tackle the linguistic problem at all, except from a 
purely practical point of view. Thus most of the phonology has been 
done away with, some of the more important phenomena being ex- 
plained in notes to the paradigms. The morphology has got a fuller 
treatment, but there are some serious omissions. Thus the masc. ja- 
stems with a short root syllable like nidr pl. nidjar, the masc. 
va-stems like Ajérr and sdngr pl. hjérvar, séngvar are not men- 
tioned at all. For other cases the rules given are inadequate or 
misleading. Thus p. 16 the paradigm of Type V is represented 
by a wrong word: vik has not the gen. vikar but vikr, like the 
words. commented on in Note 2 below. And in explaining the 
declension of the irregular kyr, s¥r (Note 3) it is insufficient to 
give the acc. sg. ku, si and nom. acc. pl. kyr, sjr; how is the 
student to guess that the dat. sg. is ku, sti, gen. 8g. kr, syr, gen. 
pl. kia, stia, and dat. pl. ktm, stim?—One wonders if it would 
not have been wiser to sacrifice altogether the “Grammar” and 
devote its 44 pages to texts or more copious notes. This all the 
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more so, because there is a practical grammar available in Miss 
Buckhurst’s An Elementary Grammar of Old Icelandic. 

The texts are good. They have been selected “to present as 
varied picture as possible of the life activities and interests of 
the Scandinavian peoples during the Viking Age,” but “some 
prominence has been given to works which have a bearing upon 
Anglo-Saxon literature, the history of the British Isles and the 
discovery of America.” 

It is true that Gordon’s Introduction gives a broader view of the 
literature, chiefly because it takes up longer passages of the sagas. 
Here again we are presented with numerous smaller incidents, 
often of a great interest from the point of view of mythology, 
folklore or cultural history. And as only 14 of the 82 text pages 
contain the same material as Gordon’s Introduction the books 
need not be rivals, but may be used together. ._ 

Last of all, it should be said to the credit of this Reader that 
the proofs seem to have been very carefully read. 


SteFAN EINARSSON. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Picturesque, Studies in a Point of View. By CHRISTOPHER 
Hussry. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 
Pp. 308. 


In The Picturesque, the English scholar, Christopher Hussey, 
has made an arresting discussion of the aesthetic interests of the 
eighteenth century in England. His book is more comprehensive 
and more philosophical than Miss Manwaring’s recent work in 
the same field, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England. 
In his chapters on aesthetic theory, painting, architecture, and gar- 
dening, and on the influence of these artistic interests upon con- 
temporary poetry and fiction Mr. Hussey has accomplished a syn- 
thesis of ideas of illuminating significance. The Picturesque is 
one of those books which is, perhaps, all the more valuable because 
it does not deal with literature immediately, but examines ideas 
which nourish literature and provide a vivid, authentic back- 
ground for its study. 

Excellent as it is, the book is not without its shortcomings; 
shortcomings due to the limitation of its point of view—to Mr. 
Hussey’s tendency to explain complex phenomena by simple 
causes. No student of the eighteenth century can question his 
contention as to the influence of Salvator Rosa on the cultivation 
of a taste for wild scenery in England. But to regard the painter 
as solely responsible for this taste, as Mr. Hussey seems to do, is 
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to ignore the very powerful influence of Shaftesbury in molding 
eighteenth century thought. Shaftesbury’s philosophy of harmony 
in accordance with which he sensed divinity not only in “ many 
bright parts of earth,” but also in those “ obscurer places,” led 
him by an inevitable logic to admire savage aspects of nature that 
were completely unappreciated by his contemporaries; the desert 
“ pleases ” him, and he prefers “all the horrid graces of the wil- 
nerness itself” to the formal garden of the period. Men who had 
no taste for painting would have been led to enjoy wild natural 
landscapes by a sympathetic comprehension of Shaftesbury’s hymns 
to nature. It was the philosopher’s influence combined with that 
of the Italian painters which made beauty visible where it had not 
been perceived before. 

The desire to create “scenes” after the manner of the Italian 
landscape painters is probably not the sole reason why the natural 
garden of the eighteenth century contained many features that 
impress us as extravagant and even absurd. Sentimentalism 
affected gardening no less than literature. The impulse that in- 
spired a designer to form in a garden a “scene” dedicated to 
friendship, or melancholy, or horror, might, indeed, come from his 
study of a picture by Claude, or Poussin, or Salvator Rosa, but the 
deliberate endeavor to construct by means of ruins, cypress trees, 
weeping willows, and temples, situations of varied emotional appeal 
was immeasurably reinforced by the “ acute sensibility ” that was 
reflected in the literature and the very psychology of the age. By 
his artifices the gardener multiplied opportunities for that inordi- 
nate indulgence in feeling which his contemporaries craved: It is 
conceivable that many an eighteenth century sentimentalist en- 
joyed his garden “scenes” who was not able to recognize their 
resemblance to Claude or Poussin. In truth, the student of any 
period is on safe ground when he assumes that phenomena of 
culture are generally the result of the operation of many forces. 

Mr. Hussey raises a more controversial question when he asserts 
that Gothic architecture is “in its complete expressions” as 
symmetrical as any other type of architecture. He points to the 
church as proof of his claim, and discounts as evidence the great 
body of unsymmetrical mediaeval domestic architecture on the 
ground that as it was purely utilitarian, design was not an element 
in its construction. Mr. Hussey has forgotten that the symmetri- 
cal form of the Gothic cathedral is proof not so much of an 
aesthetic ideal, as of the designer’s wish to imitate a cross; a 
religious, not an artistic, intention was responsible for the uni- 
formity of the ecclesiastical edifice. Moreover, the mediaeval town 
houses of Venice and Vicenza, for example, present to the eye 
facades which, although they are unsymmetrical, are the very flower 
of exquisite design in the careful control of undecorated space and 
in the grouping of windows, doors, and balconies. To the present 
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reviewer no definition of Gothic architecture can be acceptable 
which fails to take into account material of such discriminating 
feeling for subtle balance. I am reminded of that definition of 
romanticism which was so narrow that Wordsworth and Shelley 
were put outside the pale of the romantics. 

But no book is worth its salt that does not stimulate discussion. 
And with the substance of Mr. Hussey’s thought the well-informed 
reader must be in full agreement. Such an interesting book in- 
spires the wish that some student of the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance would undertake a similar correlation of literature 
and art. 

B. SpracuE ALLEN. 
New York University. 


The Juxtaposition of Accents at the Rime in French Versification. 
By Maraaret E. Hupson. Philadelphia, 1927. 105 pp. 
(Publications of the University of Pennsylvania in Romantic 
Languages and Literatures). 


After a review of critical opinions on the subject, the author of 
this dissertation classifies many examples of the juxtaposition of 
accents at the end of a verse (Que vous reste-t-il?—-Moi.) from 
the earliest medieval poems to the present day. She shows that, 
while such juxtaposition is usually avoided, it may be employed 
(1) for aesthetic effect, or (2) if the author does not realize that 
his verse suffers from it. In the latter case Dr. H. believes that 
the frequent presence of the phenomenon is due to the fact that the 
author was born in the portion of French-speaking countries most 
subject to Teutonic influence (Belgium, northern and north-eastern 
France, including Normandy and Champagne, but not the Ile-de- 
France). Hence, if an anonymous poem is found that has a large 
number of “ heurts,” here is evidence as to whence its author came. 

Now scholars may find the extensive list of examples cited useful. 
but few will aecept Dr. H.’s conclusions. In the first place, they 
will be loath to see any juxtaposition of accents in cases like 
“ouvrez-moi! N’ouvrez-pas ” (p. 44), or “ laissez-la dire” (p. 79). 
They will note, too, that in cases of emphasis like Racine’s “ Eh 
bien! épousez-la ” (p. 49), the accent d’intensité, which Dr. H. says 
nothing about, would fall on the initial syllable of épousez, not on 
the final. Certainly there is a vast difference between such lines 
as these and other examples she cites, de mes propres yeur vu 
(p. 76), or Je suis le Héros. Entre (p. 67). But Dr. H. makes 
no such distinction, nor does she consider the difference between 
Old and Modern French, between an author’s early and later work, 
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or poems that belong to different genres. Moreover, it is difficult 
to believe in the accuracy of one who states (pp. 98-9) that Voltaire 
was born in Sarthe, Du Bellay in Marne, and Racine at Paris! 
And of what significance is the fact that Hugo was born at 
Besancon ? 

Even if we accept Dr. H.’s statistics, what do they prove? That 
all poets showing more than 4 per cent. of “heurts” are from 
the supposedly Teutonic regions, but also that Metz shows fewer 
“heurts ” than Chateau-Thierry, Normandy than Loiret! If the 
author of les Plaideurs were unknown, we should have to suppose 
that he was born very near the German border, for its “ heurts” 
run as high as 4.8 per cent. Dr. H. seeks to avoid this difficulty 
by averaging this play with Phédre, whose “ heurts” are found in 
only .8 per cent. of the lines, but this merely obscures the facts in 
both cases. It is, of course, easy to explain the presence of the 
larger number in this early comedy and the smaller in the tragedy 
on which Racine lavished all the resources of his art, but such an 
explanation as this would be of no help in determining the author’s 
place of birth. 

As a matter of fact, one cannot assume that poets always live up 
even to their own standards. nor should verses be studied away from 
their context when questions of rhythm are involved. An inves- 
tigator that understands these facts may, by studying “ heurts,” 
throw some light upon an author’s success in writing harmonious 
verse, but he will not succeed by any such method in determining 
where his mother happened to be when she started him upon his 
career. 

H. CArrIneToN LANCASTER. 


French Poetry and Modern Industry, 1830-1870. By Exuiottr M. 
Grant. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 218 pp. 


Il est peu de Frangais qui ne se souviennent d’avoir eu a écrire, 
dans leurs jeunes années, sur les rapports de la science et de la 
poésie avant d’avoir traité, dans leurs études philosophiques, le sujet 
non moins rebattu de la science et la religion. M. Robert Fath, en 
1901 4 Lausanne, et surtout M. Fusil en 1917, se sont attachés 4 
tracer l’influence de la science sur la poésie francaise au 19e siécle. 
M. Grant a saisi l’aspect qu’ils avaient négligé et qui n’est pas le 
moins curieux pour nous aujourd’hui: la poésie inspirée par les 
applications de la science, c’est-a-dire la poésie de l’industrie et des 
machines. Cette poésie du machinisme qui, depuis Verhaeren, J. 
Romains, P. Morand, Bl. Cendrars et d’autres, jouit de la faveur des 
jeunes poétes frangais, il valait la peine de rechercher ses origines 
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plus obscures et fort laborieuses. M. Grant l’a fait dans un ouvrage 
solide, bien organisé, aprés lequel il n’y aura plus 4 revenir sur la 
question. 

Dans un premier chapitre, The Background, il trace un tableau 
précis du développement industriel de la France de 1830 4a la fin 
du second Empire; puis il étudie les premiers contacts entre la 
poésie et l’industrie chez Vigny, Hugo et d’autres romantiques. 
Mais c’est surtout aprés 1840 et dans la période de décadence de la 
poésie que M. Grant voit entre 1840 et 1852, que se prépare un effort 
conscient pour traiter en vers de la locomotive, des étaux, des en- 
clumes et des chaudiéres. La date centrale est celle de 1855, avec 
les Chants Modernes de Maxime Du Camp. L/auteur étudie ensuite 
la réaction des contemporains 4 ces Chants Modernes, V’influence 
du livre sur des successeurs illustres ou, le plus souvent, obscurs, 
et suit le mouvement jusqu’a 1870. Il conclut par un chapitre trés 
précis et enrichi de plusieurs appendices, sur l’industrie et la langue 
poétique. 

Le livre est fait avec conscience et—ce qui est plus encore 4 louer 
dans un sujet qui demandait bien des recherches patientes et minu- 
tieuses—, une méthode trés sfire et trés fine dans sa modération. 
L’auteur nulle part ne s’exagére l’importance de son sujet; peut- 
étre au contraire, ga et 1a, ne cherche-t-il pas assez a l’élargir, et 
Vattitude envers l’industrie de grands noms tels que Sainte-Beuve, 
Renan, Leconte de Lisle, se perd un peu parmi la masse des ten- 
tatives secondaires que connait seul un spécialiste de Vhistoire lit- 
téraire. Nous aurions aimé, en particulier, que opposition de Du 
Camp et de ses amis a ]’école de l’Art pour l’Art fait mieux marquée, 
et ces deux tendances contemporaines et divergentes, mieux opposées. 
Un style un peu plus alerte aurait aussi servi l’ouvrage, surtout par 
contraste avec les citations de poétes 4 bonnes intentions, mais 
désespérément prosaiques et plats. Mais ce ne sont 14 que menues 
chicanes; et M. Grant, par sa connaissance approfondie autant 
que nuancée de la poésie francaise, par son maniement expérimenté 
d’une méthode délicate, se place avec ce livre parmi les jeunes pro- 
fesseurs américains les mieux avertis des choses frangaises. Et nous 
avons noté, non sans plaisir, que son ouvrage n’était pas, comme il 
arrive malheureusement 4 beaucoup de théses américaines, passé 
inapergu en France et avait déja été cité et loué par un critique fran- 
cais particuliérement compétent dans ce domain.* 


PEYRE. 
Yale University. 


1Quelques détails encore. L’auteur connait si bien toute la poésie de 
cette période, et il est si préoccupé de ne rien omettre, qu’il semble parfois 
embarrassé de la richesse de ses matériaux. Par exemple, les deux 
citations de Baudelaire, p. 125, 126, valaient-elles vraiment la peine d’étre 
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P. Génévrier: Précis de Phonétique comparée frangatse et anglaise 
et manuel de prononciation francaise, Paris, 1927. Pp 379. 


This manual differs from other works on French phonetics in 
that emphasis is put on the differences which exist between French 
and English in the various factors which make up speech, as the 
individual sounds, the syllable, tonic accent, intonation, etc. The 
greater part of the errors in the pronunciation of foreigners are 
ascribed to erroneous assimilations between the foreign language 
and the native tongue. Accordingly every topic considered contains 
a section headed Remarques sur la prononciation des Anglo-Saxons. 
These remarks, based on practical experience in teaching English 
and Americans, contain many valuable criticisms and suggestions 
for correcting mistakes. The chapter on the coincidence and lack of 
coincidence of the primary and secondary accents in French and 
English is new and interesting. 

There is considerable hair splitting in regard to the pronunciation 
of the vowels. Granted that another symbol is needed to indicate 
the difference which exists between the French open o in or and 
robe, do we, however, need four symbols to indicate the various 
sounds of a? The author himself admits that the difference between 
the [a] owvert bref as in patte and moyen bref as in malade 
is rather subtle and can be practically neglected in conversation. 
Is there a difference in the final @ in tracas and in coutelas as he 
indicates? The sound of [e] is called long et ouvert in sais-je and 
paix, but moyen in puissé-je and vrai. But these distinctions, the 
existence of which will be denied by many Frenchmen, vary accord- 
ing to the position in the sentence and the emotion with which 
they are spoken. It must be confusing, even to the advanced stu- 
dent for whom this book is intended, to insist on distinctions which 
change according to circumstances, as is especially the case with 
distinctions of quantity. 

The many typographical errors are to be regretted. One of the 
most unfortunate of these is (p. 73): Partir, prononcer [pa: tia] 
au lieu de [parti:r.]. 

These criticisms aside, the manual has much that is new and 
valuable to offer both students and teachers of French. 


Eunice R. Gopparp. 
Goucher College. 


faites, et justifient-elles la conclusion qui en est tirée dans le méme para- 
graphe, p. 126? et, p. 173, une phrase qui unit V. Hugo et Sully-Prudhomme 
en les qualifiant tous deux de “truly great geniuses,” parait pousser un 
peu loin l’admiration pour le second de ces poétes, et a du moins le mérite 


de loriginalité, aujourd’hui ot la mode se montre plutét cruelle pour le 
tendre Sully. 
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French Literature in Outline. By P. H. CHurcHMAN and C. E. 
Youne. New York: The Century Co., 1928. x -+ 322 pp. 


Another manual, based frankly upon predecessors, written in a 
style pedestrian but lucid and with an occasionally felicitous con- 
cision. There is considerable repetition in the six parts: (1.) 
Landmarks, three pages on the history of France and a useful, 
modified, abbreviation of Greene’s Historical Chart of French Int- 
erature; (2) Brief Synopsis, thirty orthodox pages (yet what en- 
lightenment comes from reading the statement, brief indeed, that 
French short stories in the modern period are “ numerous in quan- 
tity—various in quality” ?); (3) two hundred pages of the usual 
type of manual, workmanlike; (4) A Summary of the Development 
of the Important Types, twenty pages which are not much more 
than a rearrangement of segments of (3), shortened and in another 
sequence; (5) An Alphabetical List of Definitions, convenient 
in a survey course; (6) Questions and Topics. 

Most of the critical observations are safe and, for the very young 
mind, adequate. Yet we are amazed to read that the “ period 
from 1799 to 1820 or 1830 is very barren ”(p. 28), disconcerted 
(without being néo-Thomiste) by the statement that scholasti- 
cism is “uncomprehending devotion to Greek and Latin ... 
models ”(p. 63), far from satisfied with the summary disposal of 
Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal as “a series of portraits of some 17th 
century worthies ”(p. 204), and sure it is neither fair nor accurate 
to speak of Rolland as denouncing war “from a safe refuge in 
Switzerland ”(p. 235). The reader will have a false impression 
of Curel when told only that he is “a playwright of abnormal 
psychological studies” (p. 263). Furthermore one is puzzled by 
a sense of literary values which results in a mere half-line stating 
that Proust “ revived the long novel,” in a simple naming of Gide 
as author of les Caves du Vatican, and then, on the same page 
(236), in a whole paragraph devoted to Gyp! A sub-division of 
literature into Pure Literature and Poetry (p. 27) is equally 
mystifying. 

Since the main purpose is pedagogical, the Questions and Topics 
are of especial importance. These are meant “ to stimulate reading 
of more extensive histories of literature as well as large quantities 
of what the French authors themselves have written” (p. 289). 
The texts, alas!, are mentioned only at the end. It is the authors’ 
clear intention that the student shall study texts, but after all the 
emphasis (the authors have given the example) is on vicarious 
scholarship. That is the, unintended, danger. Few of the Ques- 
tions and Topics are likely to call for more than regurgitation of 
manual facts; many are over-suggestive of the Ask-Me-Another 
game; some are altogether commonplace and without a spark (The 
Literary Views of Boileau, The Style of Fénelon, The Outlook on 
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Life of Musset, Gautier’s Views of Life and Art, Vigny, What did 
he write?, Renan, What did he write?, Mme de Staél, What did 
she write ?—the last offering at least a variant in the pronoun). 

The docile student may remember, for a short time, that Bourda- 
loue was a preacher, that in Rhadamiste et Zénobie a father kills his 
son and then himself, that Corneille had a centenarian nephew,— 
and if he works hard enough he may achieve what has been called 
an encyclopedic ignorance. To be sure there are many facts here 
of real importance to the neophyte. And the book is honestly 
written and deserves to be received without acerbity. Yet the 
reviewer remains terribly afraid of a system which may give the 
immature student the impression that he is in contact with the 
reality of French literature when after being told on p. 308 to 
name the great comic hero of Daudet, he turns to the Index (“ the 
sole purpose is usefulness to the student”) and then, completing 
his task (!), reads on p. 34 the succinct statement that Tartarin 
is humorous. 


Horatio SMITH. 
Brown Unwwersity. 


Une Femme de lettres au XVIII? siécle: Anne-Marie Du Boccage. 
By Grace Giti-MarK. Paris, Champion, 1927, in-8; vol. 
xxl of the Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée. 


This monograph on a once famous and now forgotten figure helps 
fill in a gap in literary history. It brings added evidence of the 
literary movements of the period as illustrated by an author who 
followed rather than created them, and sheds some new light on 
more important writers. The salon of Mme du Boccage (1710- 
1802) was the meeting place not only of French men of science, 
economics, and literature, but especially of foreign visitors of note. 
In fact it is as an early cosmopolitan that she had her greatest 
influence. Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Montague, Algarotti, and 
Goldoni were among her friends, and she aided Algarotti and other 
Italians in getting their works and translations published in France. 
An extensive traveler herself, she published accounts of her experi- 
ences in England, Holland and Italy which remain the most inter- 
esting part of her work to a modern reader. The most popular 
French version of Paradise Lost during the second half of the 
century was her work. Miss Gill-Mark has an interesting discus- 
sion of the attitude of the French critics toward Milton, ce bizarre 
génie, accounting for the changes Mme Du Boccage felt obliged 
to make in her imitation. Mme Du Boccage’s original works, the 
most important of which is La Colombiade, an epic on the discov- 
ery of America, present a curious mixture of pre-Romanticism and 
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seudo-classicism. La Colombiade is full of exoticism and notions 
of the “noble savage,” and the travel letters show a fondness, per- 
haps affected, for moonlight nights in ruined abbeys, for English 
gardens, for the terrors of the Alps and for Gothic cathedrals. In 
point of poetic language, she was not afraid to use the mot propre, 
even when it was so unusual or technical as to require an explana- 
tion in a footnote. On the other hand, Mme Du Boccage tried in 
general to abide by the classic rules, and her epic is a copy of the 
Aeneid and the Henriade. Miss Gill-Mark’s treatment is scholarly, 
but gives too little attention to some of the above points. Her 
biography is for the most part exact, but it is not as human as one 
might have wished. The bibliography of editions of Mme Du 
Boccage’s works is not complete, but the general bibliography will 
prove extremely useful to other workers in the eighteenth century. 


FREDERICK Kine TURGEON. 
Amherst College. 


Stilgeschichte der eddischen Wissensdichtung, erster Band, Der 
Kultredner. By WALTHER HEINRICH VocT. Pp.170. Ferdi- 
nand Hirt, Breslau, 1927. M. 12. 60. 


This interesting study is an attempt to determine who the pulr 
(ON.) or pyle (OE.) was, what he did, and how his activities 
changed during the centuries. The author begins by giving a 
sketch of previous delving in this field, and presenting the linguistic 
material. He then proceeds to examine in detail each passage in 
ON. literature in which the word pulr occurs, and gives his inter- 
pretation of each passage and the meaning in the passage of the 
word under investigation. Similarly he investigates the words 
pylja and pula. He now turns to the persons to whom the term is 
applied in the monuments, and draws conclusions as to the rank 
and function of these persons. Next he examines the English 
monuments, particularly Beowulf and Widsith. Supported by 
these investigations, he reconstructs the fulr of Old Germanic 
times, drawing on classical sources in his reconstruction. He con- 
cludes with a sketch of the history of the activities of the pulr. 

As the title of the volume indicates, the author interprets the 
subject of his investigation as properly a cult-speaker. In other 
words, the pulr speaks in the name of religion. In the monuments 
he appears as seer, prophet, wizard, man of learning and the like. 
All these have obvious connection with the supernatural; this one 
may grant the author. Less clear is the relationship to a cult, to 
formal religion. Indeed, the opposite contention is by far the 
more plausible, it seems to me: we have to do, net with a cult- 
speaker but with an individual, a personality, who through his own 
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powers, not through a formal religious cult, gains supernatural 
wisdom and speaks with authority. Mr. Vogt offers one instance, 
it is true, in which there seems to be some connection with a cult. 
I refer to Starkadr, who slew Vikarr as an offering to Odinn. In 
the Vikarsbalkr Starkadr is referred to as a ‘dumb pulr.? Why 
dumb? He is so called after his murder of Vikarr, and admits 
that he is rightly so called. The most natural inte:pretation of this 
seems to be that Starkadr, who by evil counsel and trickery led 
Vikarr to his death, is repentant, and refuses to speak (i. e., to give 
further counsel) for a long time. That StarkaSr was an evil 
counsellor is well known; he appears as such in Beowulf and in 
Scandinavian tradition. Here the victim is Ingeld, whom he 
drives to his death (if we follow Widsith). Again, the Unferth 
pyle of Beowulf is an evil counsellor, as Vogt admits. It seems 
clear that the wizard, the man in touch with the supernatural, 
might on occasion take the part of an evil counsellor, an influence 
for bad in affairs of state, and nothing could be more natural than 
such a development. I take it, then, that the Pulr was not a 
cult-speaker, but a speaker, whose words were words of power. 


Kemp MALone. 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity. 


Tragedy, in relation to Aristotle’s Poetics (Hogarth Lectures on 
Literature, No. 2). By F. L. Lucas. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, [1928.] Pp. 160. 


Near the opening of this clever but paradoxical book Mr. Lucas 
says (pp. 12-12): “The truth is that we do not go back to 
Aristotle so much for the right answers as for the right questions.” 
Presumably we must come down to Mr. Lucas for the right answers. 
Yet I, for one, have long been looking for some of Aristotle’s wrong 
opinions on the nature of poetry, and still wonder which they are. 
It is easier to find wrong interpretations of his questions and 
answers by Castelvetro, by Scaliger, by Corneille, and even by Mr. 
Lucas; it is easy to find many writers of the Italian and French 
Renaissance who took faulty interpretations of him for established 
truth, and to find some from the beginnings of modern criticism 
down who have duly reacted against treating him as an oracle, but 
in such a way as to hurt themselves or their readers. Mr. Lucas 
thinks that Aristotle gave a wrong answer to the question, What is 
the effect of tragedy? As one of the numerous persons who have 
tried to elucidate the tragic “catharsis,” I will, in defense of 
Aristotle, simply refer to pp. 30-33 of my own booklet on the Poetics 
(“ Our Debt to Greece and Rome, No. 6), and to my review of Gude- 
man in the Classical Weekly, xvit (1923), 56. The vexed question 
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about the effect of tragic poetry we may here pursue no further 
than to ask whether pity and fear are aroused by the best tragedy, 
and whether they are gone when the tragedy is over. “The one 
test,” says Mr. Lucas, “is experience ”—but he makes light of 
Milton’s recorded experience, and Aristotle’s own. 

The Poetics also insists that the end of tragedy is pleasure. 
Aristotle’s answer on this head is only one of many in the treatise. 
Was he wrong in his answer concerning “ imitation ” in his sense 
of the word? In saying that a work of art is like a living organism? 
In demanding that one incident in a play should follow another in 
a necessary, or, failing that, a natural, or probable, sequence? Was 
he wrong in saying that the characters should be true to life, true 
to type, and self-consistent? Wrong about the importance of Dis- 
coveries and Reversals? Wrong in holding that the style should 
be clear without being mean? 

The truth is that, in studying the Poetics, we should avoid the 
extremes of over- and under-estimation, but should steer a course 
a little to the left of the middle. Aristotle is more likely to be 
often right than is Mr. Lucas. In a more recent book than that of 
Mr. Lucas, by a better scholar and critic, Greek Rhetoric and 
Literary Criticism, by W. Rhys Roberts, we read (pp. 34-35) of 
Aristotle: “ His repeated references . . . show that he has faith- 
fully reviewed the rhetorical field of his own and previous days. 
And in the light of current shortcomings he lays down the true 
philosophical principles of rhetoric, considered as a branch of the 
science of man, and writes a treatise which has never been super- 
seded, and is never likely to be superseded.” Such also was the 
considerate opinion of Bywater in his edition of the Poetics (1909, 
p- viii): “ He tells one in fact how to construct a good play and a 
good epic, just as in the Rhetoric he tells one how to make a good 
speech. And in doing this he has succeeded in formulating once 
for all the great first principles of dramatic art, the canons of 
dramatic logic which even the most adventurous of modern dra- 
matists can only at his peril forget or set at naught.” The defect 
of the Poctics lies, not in what it gives, which is sound, but in what 
it could not give—the rapture of Plato and “ Longinus,” and the ele- 
ments of an art of poetry that must be derived from the Hebraic 
and Christian tradition. In building this art we need reject 
nothing from Aristotle, whose treatise, as Professor Ross says 
(Aristotle, 1923, p. 290), “contains perhaps a greater number of 
pregnant ideas on art than any other book.” 

Mr. Lucas is more helpful when he turns to the effect of comedy. 
But surely (p. 19) the treatment of Euripides by Aristophanes is 
not that of “angry invectives.” And it may be remarked (see 
p. 61) that the “ unities ” of time and place descended rather from 
Roman comedy than from the Greek tragic chorus. And, again, it 
is not right to speak (p. 65) of the chorus as fading out like Echo 
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until it becomes in Euripides “ at times a mere disembodied voice.” 
Think of the Chorus in the Bacchae, perhaps the last of his plays! 

On pp. 57, 73, there is the same dubious (but common) quotation 
from Hamlet (“man” for “a man”). And if “ What a piece of 
work is a man!” has a counterpart in Sophocles’ Antigone, “To 
be, or not to be,” answers to a chorus in the Troades of Seneca more 
directly than to any passage of Euripides. And, once more (p. 
103), Deianeira’s ruin does not come “only from her too great 
trustfulness ”—it comes from a flaw in her (see T’rachiniae 596-7) 
that reminds one of Desdemona’s lie; nor does Antigone’s ruin come 
“from her unflinching sense of duty ”—it comes from her second 
ceremonial burying of the body, and, more particularly, thereafter, 
her unwise taunting of Creon. In the end, she commits suicide. 
Sophocles did just what Aristotle later demanded; he provided the 
hamartia, yet ennobled the character. The tragic error “ Aristotle 
demands” does not play a “little part” (p. 104) in “ that Greek 
drama on which Aristotle drew ”—let alone the two epics of Homer 
from which his theory perhaps in the main is derived. 


LANE Cooper. 
Cornell University. 


The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval Thought. 
By Murray Wricut Bunpy (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, x11, Nos. 2-3). University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, 1927. $3.00. 


Mr. Bundy has here given us the first part of what will be “a 
comprehensive survey of theories of fancy and imagination.” He 
begins with the pre-socratic Greeks and traces the history of his 
subject through Dante. He finds that theories of the imagination 
bifurcated after Plato, the author of the Dialogues maintaining 
that phantasy mediated between the realm of sensation and the 
realm of reason; his pupil, Aristotle, on the other hand, maintain- 
ing that there are two kinds of phantasy, one corresponding to the 
world of sensations, one to the world of thoughts. There could 
therefore be for Aristotle no possibility of the imagination’s being a 
guide to truth, since the phantasies it deals with are secondary to 
the sensations and thoughts which they mirror. 

Subsequent philosophy, maintains Mr. Bundy, adopted either one 
or the other of these two ideas, or tried, as in Neo-Platonism, to 
harmonize them. They were passed on to the philosophers of the 
middle ages, who became either “ mystical” with Plato or “em- 
pirical ” with Aristotle. The Aristotelian tradition appeared most 
noticeably in the founders of the faculty philosophy; the Platonic 
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in the mystics, both Victorines and Franciscans. A synthesis be- 
tween the two views was approached by Maimonides, strengthened 
by Saint Thomas, and completed by Dante. 

This too schematic summary makes no attempt to clarify the 
terms which Mr. Bundy uses nor to do justice to the elaborate 
documentation which accompanies his narrative. For that the 
reader must be referred to the volume itself which is a work of 
unusual patience. To do the study justice would require a page 
by page examination for which space is lacking. 

In spite of the admiration which Mr. Bundy’s industry cannot 
fail to arouse, one feels tempted to make a few remarks of a less 
appreciative nature. First, the interpretation of Plato depends 
upon a dating of the Dialogues which may be correct but which is 
by no means undebatable. (In fact most of what he says about 
Plato is founded upon conjecture, his evidence consisting of 
phrases such as, “ There is reason to believe . . . ,” and the like). 
Second, in his desire to be scholarly, Mr. Bundy heaps up footnotes 
which are often puzzling. For instance, on page 16 in seven foot- 
notes giving his authority for his pre-socratic citations, he refers to 
Burnet, Diels, Ueberweg, now to one now to the other, whereas 
Diels would give all the information needed. Ueberweg, that is, is 
no greater authority on Parmenides than Parmenides is himself. 
So on page 14, he switches from Burnet (unfortunately the second 
edition) to Siebeck’s history of psychology when the former is used 
to prove merely that Empedocles “did not distinguish between 
thought and perception,” the latter that Democritus believed in the 
eidola-theory. These are commonplaces of history and can be 
backed up by references to Empedocles himself. In this connection 
it may be well to point out that Guthrie’s so-called translation of 
Plotinus is not properly quoted in a work of scholarship; it is 
a translation of Bouillet’s French translation and not of the Greek. 
Third, Mr. Bundy has a tendency, which philosophers at least will 
find unhappy, of using terms like “ materialism,” “ idealism,” 
“realism,” “ relativism,” “ mysticism,” as if their meaning were as 
clear as that of “cat” and “dog.” The terms have of course a 
vague meaning, but so vague that they are practically useless out- 
side the salon. Fourth, he has certain prejudices of a philosophic 
nature which seem hardly called for in an historian. For instance, 
he dares to speak of “ vicious dualism,” which must be “ overcome,” 
without explaining why dualism is any more vicious than monism 
and why it must be overcome and what overcoming a doctrine of 
philosophy consists in. Finally, the present reviewer finds his 
method of exposition a bit too literal, not that Mr. Bundy sticks too 
closely to his texts, but that he forgets how the connotation of 
words changes with events which are not entirely verbal. But 
these criticisms are not after all of primary importance and could 
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be applied to a host of other treatises which occupy honored places 
upon our library shelves. No one who searches in Mr. Bundy’s 
study for information will be seriously misled and one can demand 


little more. 
GEORGE Boas. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


Briefe von und an Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel. Gesammelt 
und erliutert durch Korner. Berlin, Askanischer 
Verlag, 1926, vii, 727 pp. 


The past decade has witnessed the publication in Germany of 
innumerable collections of epistolary material, especially from the 
period of Romanticism. One of the most monumental of these 
compilations, from the point of view of sheer bulk and literary- 
historical importance alike, is the one which Dr. Joseph Korner of 
Prague is now preparing. He calls it Die Briider Schlegel. Briefe 
aus friihen und spaten Tagen der Romanttk. The first volume, 
Briefe von wnd an Friedrich und Dorothea Schlegel, published in 
1926, lies before me. Two more volumes, comprising about 800 
pages each and dealing with August Wilhelm, are now in press. 
Without wishing to anticipate, I may say that these latter will make 
accessible at last the voluminous Dresden Nachlass of August Wil- 
helm and will shed considerable new light upon their central figure 
as well as upon the period in general. But the present notice will 
restrict itself to the volume on Friedrich and Dorothea which has 
already appeared. 

In his brief and thoughtful introduction of six pages, which every 
prospective editor of letters should ponder with care, Dr. Korner 
notes that the purpose of his work is primarily historical and 
secondarily literary. The proof of this becomes more and more evi- 
dent as one delves deeper into the letters themselves but particularly 
into the almost boundless mine of information which the com- 
mentary furnishes. It has rarely been my privilege to see more 
facts crowded into 175 pages than have been packed into this com- 
mentary.* 

With the exception of half a dozen which had been published be- 
fore in out-of-the-way places, and some dozen which were accessible 
only in part, all the 250-odd letters which the editor prints have 
never seen the light of day. They cover the period from 1794 to 


1It is impossible to check up even a modicum of the references in the 
commentary, but I desire to call attention to one error. On p. 596 it is 
stated that Philipp Veit’s youngest daughter, Benedetta, later married a 
certain Becker, while on p. 602 we are told (correctly, I believe) that 
Benedetta died on April 15, 1838, at the age of ten. 
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1840 and divide into four sections, viz. 1. Lehr- und Wanderjahre, 
to 1808 (Friedrich to Géschen, C. G. Kérner, F. v. Hardenberg, 
Heyne, Rahel Levin, Reimer, Frommann, Wilmans, Boisserée, etc. ; 
Fichte, Mme de Stael, Steffens etc. to Friedrich; Dorothea to 
Rahel, Zelter, etc.) ; 2. Vita activa, to 1818 (Friedrich to Perthes, 
Helmina v. Chezy, von der Hagen, Wilken, Hitzig, Biisching, v. 
Collin, F. Stolberg, Beigel, Arnim, Fouqué, Varnhagen, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, etc.; Boisserée, von der Hagen, Sartorius, Jacobi, Fr. 
Miiller, Eckstein, Schlichtegroll, etc. to Friedrich; Dorothea to 
Boisserée, etc. ; Varnhagen, Countess Zichy, Helmina v. Chezy, etc. 
to Dorothea) ; 3. Vita contemplativa, to 1829 (Friedrich to Ringseis, 
Bucholtz, Wallishausser, Steffens, v. Carolsfeld, Gossing, Caroline 
Pichler, etc.; Pilat ete. to Friedrich; Dorothea to Pilat, Overbeck, 
Christine v. Stransky, Caroline Pichler, etc.); 4. Die Witwe 
Dorothea, to 1838, with a letter from Henriette Herz? to Caroline 
Veit of 1840 (Dorothea to Carl Schlegel, her. children, Wilhelm 
and Helmina v. Chezy, Caroline Pichler, Steingass, Sophie 
Schlosser, etc.; her children, Henrietta Mendelssohn, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, Caroline Pichler, Dorothea Tieck, Windischmann, 
Schadow, etc. to Dorothea). In a supplementary section a dozen 
additional letters of Friedrich to various persons ( Vieweg, Wieland, 
etc.) and two from Henriette Mendelssohn to Dorothea are given. 

It would exceed the limits of this notice to comment in detail upon 
the many new contributions to the lives of Friedrich and Dorothea 
offered by these letters, which the editor has collected over a period 
of many years from some fifty libraries, archives and other sources. 
Suffice it to say that Friedrich’s letters to Korner, Novalis, Rahel 
and Vieweg add to our knowledge of his early life, while the period 
from 1802 to about 1810 is illuminated by the letters to the pub- 
lishers Reimer and Wilmans. Friedrich’s years in Austria receive 
new light in his letters to Ludwig of Bavaria and Perthes. More 
human interest, to be sure, is found in the letters from and to 
Dorothea. She is revealed first as an exceedingly loving wife, per- 
haps too solicitous and extravagent in her admiration ; later she ap- 
pears as an aging widow still under the spell of her dead husband— 
a domestic, grandmotherly soul among whose chief tribulations are 
the weather and the welfare of her grandchildren.* 

The provenience of every letter is carefully stated in the com- 
mentary, which is rich too in excerpts from the numerous unedited 


* The correspondence of Dorothea and Henriette Herz, though extant, is 
still unpublished. 

* Subsequent to the appearance of the work under discussion, the pres- 
ent reviewer acquired a letter of Dorothea from her declining years in 
Frankfurt (published in [Iowa] Philological Quarterly, vu, 1, January, 
1928, 86-87). Apparently Dr. Kérner was not familiar with this docu- 
ment which, though not of distinct literary interest, reveals its writer in 
quite the same light in which she is revealed in pp. 298-401. 
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letters not incorporated by the editor in his collection proper. Of 
particular value also are the two catalogs of all known published 
letters from and to Friedrich and Dorothea. Their arrangement is 
admirable. 

The index of over forty pages is full and very helpful. In con- 
junction with the instructive paragraphs “ Friedrich und Dorothea 
im Bilde” (pp. 604-606), eighteen portraits, photographs and fac- 
similes add to the attractiveness of the volume. The portrait of 
Friedrich by Auguste v. Buttlar, the pencil sketches of him by 
Philipp Veit and Ludwig Schnorr, the engraving by Jonas Veit, the 
sketch of Franziska Lesniowska by Schnorr, the portrait of 
Henriette Herz by Jonas and the photograph of Friedrich’s grave 
in Dresden are noteworthy. It is regrettable though that a gener- 
ally better quality of paper could not be used for so important a 
volume. 

Every scholar interested in all in German Romanticism will wel- 
come Dr. Kérner’s important contribution and will look forward to 
the conclusion of his labors. 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL. 
University of Cincinnati. 


A CORRECTION 


In a review published in MLN., xu111 (1928), 553-555, I referred 
to the author of a previous work on the Conde de Villamediana 
as “the lamented Cotarelo y Mori.” I regret very much that I 
accepted without further investigation a statement regarding his 
death made by a New York newspaper. I am happy to find 
that it is an error. 

J. P. W. Crawrorp. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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University Press, 1928. 
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wissenschaftl. Wertbestimmung. [Beitriige 
zur Asthetik. 18.] Leipzig: Leop. Voss, 
1928. vii, 183 pp. M. 12. 


Buchheit, Gert.— Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Mit 9 Abb. Ziirich: Rascher & Cie, 1928. 
185 pp. M. 7. 

Budich, Carl—Bossdorf als Lyriker und 
Balladendichter. Liibeck: F. Westphal, 
1928. 109 pp. M. 3. 


Burger, Heinz 0.—Schwibische Romantik. 
Studie zur Charakteristik des Uhlandkreises. 
[Tiibinger germ. Arbeiten, Bd. 6.] Stut?- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1928. 181 pp. M. 7.50. 

Callmann, Erna.—Frauengestalten der 
Romantik. [Religidse Quellenschriften, H. 
51.] Diisseldorf: L. Schwann [1928]. 45 
pp. 60 Pf. 

Cysarz, Herbert—Von Schiller zu Nietz- 
sche. Hauptfragen der Dichtungs- und 


Bildungsgesch. des jiingsten Jahrhunderts, 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. v, 405 pp. M. 12, 


Dessauer, Renata.—Das Zersingen. Lin 


Beitrag zur Psychologie des deutschen 
Volksliedes. [Germ. Studien. H. 61.] 
Berlin: Ebering. 1928. 99 pp. M. 4. 


Diebold, Edmund.—Friedrich Hebbel und 
die zeitgendssische Beurteilung seines 
Schaffens. [Hebbel-Forschungen, Nr. 17.] 
Berlin: Behr, 1928. vi, 291 pp. M. 6. 


Diesch, Carl.—Bibliographie der german- 
istischen Zeitschriften. [Bibliographical 
Publications. Germanic Section, MLA., Vol. 
1]. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1927. xv, 441 pp. 
4°. M. 60. 

Fischer, Herm.—Schwiibisches Wéorter- 
buch. Auf Grund der von Adalb. v. Keller 
begonnenen Sammlungen bearb. Weiter- 
gefiihrt von W. Pfleiderer. Lfg. 76. Nachtr.: 
jaspin-kupferschéssig. Tiibingen: H. Laupp, 
1928. Sp. 2241-2400. 4°. M. 4. 

Fleissner, 0. S., and Mentz-Fleissner, E.— 
Deutsches Literatur-Lesebuch. New York: 
F. 8S. Crofts & Co., 1928. viii, 242 pp. $1.25. 


Forssman, Julius.—Rationalismus und 
Intuition in H. von Kleist’s Seelenhaltung 
und Dichtung. [Abh. d. Herder-Ges. u. d. 
Herder-Instituts zu Riga, Bd. 3, Nr. 3.] 
Riga: G. Léffler, 1928. M. 3.20. 

Gerstner, Herm.— Studien iiber Julius 
Grosse. Julius Grosse als Lyriker. [Diss. 
Miinchen, Teildruck.] Wurzburg: K. 
Triltsch, 1928. ix, 114 pp. M. 2.50. 

Gérres - Gesellschaft. — Literaturwissen- 
schaftliches Jahrbuch. In Verb. mit Jos. 
Nadler u. Leo Wiese hrsg. von Giinther 
Miiller. Bd. 3. Freiburg: Herder, 1928. 
v, 151 pp. M. 6. 

Gretser, Jakob.—Das Bruder-Klausen- 
Spiel vom Jahre 1586 (Comoedia de vita 
Nicolai Underwaldii eremitae Helvetii). 
[Schriften d. Gesellschaft f. innerschweiz. 
Theaterkultur. Bd. 1.] Basel: Gebr. J. & 
F. Hess, 1928. 126 pp. Fr. 3.50. 


Gronow, Anna T.—Geschichte und Sage. 
Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn [1928]. 
viii, 308 pp. $1.40. 

Giintert, Hermann.—Kundry. [German- 
ische Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 25.] Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1928. v, 64 pp. M. 3.50. 


Giinther, Werner.—Probleme der Rede- 
darstellung. Untersuchungen zur direkten, 
indirekten und “erlebten” Rede im Deut- 
schen, Franzésischen und _Italienischen. 
[Die neueren Sprachen, Beih. 13.] Marburg: 
Elwert, 1928. vii, 160 pp. M. 5. ; 

Heraeus, Otto.—Fritz Jacobi und der 
Sturm und Drang. [Beitrige z. Philosophie. 
14.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1928. 107 pp. 
M. 7. 
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Hettner, Herm.—Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur im 18. Jh. Auf Grund der letzten 
yom Verf. bearb. Aufl. hrsg. v. Georg Wit- 
kowski. Leipzig: P. List, 1929. xi, 261, 
373, 246, 359 pp. 4°. M. 30. 

Hilkene, Philipp—Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des “ Gétz von Berlichungen.” Novi 
Vrbas: Buchh. D. Garamszeghy in Komm., 
1928. 57 pp. M. 1.50. 

Hiltenbeck, Fritz—Querschnitt durch die 
frinkische Dichtung der Gegenwart. Niirn- 
berg: E. Frommann & Sohn, 1928. 206 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Hohnerlein, Max.—Neues Namenbiichlein. 
Ableitung und Erklirung von 4200 Vor- 
namen. Stuttgart: H. Fink [1928]. 59 pp. 
M. 2. 

Hollweg, Ed.—Von der getrosten Ver- 
sweiflung. Welt, Mensch. u. Gott in den 
Dichtungen der Annette von Droste-Hiils- 
hoff. Hamburg: Ernte-Verlag [1928]. 188 
pp. M. 5.20. 

Huizinga, J—Erasmus, deutsch von Wer- 
ner Kaegi. Basel: B. Schwabe & Co., 1928. 
iv, 249 pp. 4°. M. 20. 


Jericke, Alfred—Johann Rists Monats- 
gespriiche. [Germanisch und Deutsch, H. 
2.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. viii, 204 pp. 
M. 10. 

Karl-May-Jahrbuch.—Hrsg. von L. Gurlitt 
und E. A. Schmid. Jahr 10. 1927. Radebeul 
b. Dresden: Karl-May-Verlag [1928]. 496 
pp. M. 4. 


Kieckers, Ernst.—Chrestomathie nebst 
Glossar zur vergl. gotischen Grammatik. 
Miinchen: M. Hueber, 1928. LIII pp. M. 3. 


Kindermann, Heinz.—Durchbruch der 
Seele. Literaturhist. Studie tiber die An- 
finge der “Deutschen Bewegung” vom 
Pietismus zur Romantik. [Gedanken und 
Gestalten, H. 1.] Danzig: A. W. Kafemann, 
1928. 32 pp. M. 1.60. 

Kirschstein, Max.—Klopstocks Deutsche 
Gelehrtenrepublik. [Germanisch u. Deutsch. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. 191 pp. 


_ Kommerell, Max.—Der Dichter als Fiihrer 
in der deutschen Klassik. Klopstock, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Holder- 
lin. [Werke aus d. Kreis d. Blatter f. d. 
Kunst. Geschichtl. Reihe.] Berlin: G. 
Bondi, 1928. 485 pp. M. 13.50. 

Korff, H. A.—Die Dichtung von Sturm 
und Drang im Zusammenhange der Geistes- 
geschichte. Vortragszyklus. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1928. vii, 99 pp. M. 3. 

Kostjak, Franz—Julius von der Traun 
(Alexander Julius Schindler). Ein verges- 
sener Osterreicher. Sein Leben u. s. Werke. 
Wien: Osk. Héfels, 1928. 96 pp. M. 3. 


Lange, Gerhard.—Gerhard Anton von 


xi 


Halem (1752-1819) als Schriftsteller. 
{Form und Geist, 10.] Leipzig: H. Eich- 
blatt, 1928. 183 pp. M. 6.80. 

Langner, Erwin.—Die Religion Gerhart 
Hauptmanns. Ein Beitrag zur Problematik 
der Religion der Gegenwart. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1928. v, 105 pp. M. 4. 

Lappe, Jos. Georg.—Die Meister, ein Lese- 
buch fiir Gymnasien, mit Federzeichnungen 
von Karl Bauer. Erliuterungen und Biogra- 
phischer Nachtrag. Oslo: Fabritius & 
Sgnners Forlag [1925]. viii, 453, 54 pp. 

Leeuwen, W. L. M. E. van.—Natuur en 
dichter. Een monographie ter afsluiting 
van het literatuuronderwijs en voor zelf- 
studie met bloomlezing. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1928. 405 pp. Fl. 3.90. 


Matzdorf, Paul— Theodor Fontane, der 
mirkische Dichter und Wanderer. [Jugend- 
und Volksabende, H. 20.] Leipzig: A. 
Strauch [1928]: 34 pp. M. 2. 

Meiser, Hermann.—Friedrich Riickert, ein 
Lehrmeister des Vaterlandes. Leipzig: 
Th. Weicher, 1928. 159 pp. M. 3.50. 


Meneau, F., et Beley. L.—Neues Lesebuch 
fiir Oberprima. Classes de Philosophie et 
de Mathematiques élémentaires. Paris: 
H. Didier, 1928. 408 pp. Fr. 16.50. 


Morgan. B. Q.—German Frequency Word 
Book, based on Kaeding’s Hiiufigkeits- 
wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache. [Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. 9.] 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. xiii, 87 pp. 

Miiller, Hans von.—Zehn Generationen 
deutscher Dichter und Denker. Die Ge- 
burtsjahrgiinge 1561-1892 in 45 Alters- 
gruppen zusammengefasst. Zugleich ein 
kleiner Fiihrer durch Goedekes Grundriss 
Bd. 3-12. Berlin: Frankfurter Verlags- 
Anstalt 1928. 138 pp. M. 3.50. 

Muschg, Walter.—Kleist in Thun. [Kunst- 
gesellschaft Thun. Druck 1.] Thun: W. 
Stimpfli & Cie., [1928]. 47 pp. Fr. 2. 

Murner, Thomas.—Deutsche Schriften mit 
den Holzschnitten der Erstdrucke. 7. KI. 
Schriften. (Prosaschriften gegen die Re- 
formation). Tl. 2 Von dem babstenthum 
An den Gro&mechtigsten und Durchliichtig- 
sten adel tiitscher nation. Hrsg. v. W. 
Pfeiffer-Belli. [Kritische Gesammtausgaben 
elsiiss. Schriftsteller des Mittelalters u. 
d. Reformationszeit.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1928. iv, 174 pp. M. 9. 

Ninck, Martin. — Hélderlin-Eichendorff. 
Vom Wesen d. Klassischen u. Romantischen. 
Heidelberg: N. Kampmann [1928]. 152 pp. 
M. 5.50. 

Pappenheim, Max.—Die Siebenharden- 
beliebung vom 17. Juni 1426. Festschrift. 
Flensburg: Kunstgewerbemuseum, 1926. 
iii, 76 pp. 
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Pessler, Wilh—Plattdeutscher Wortatlas 
von Nordwestdeutschland nach eigenen 
Forschungen und mit eigenen Aufnahmen. 
Mit 19 Landkarten und 17 Abb. Hannover: 
Vaterl. Museum, 1928. 72 pp. 22.5 x 29 
em. M. 4. 


Plattensteiner, R—Ein Deutscher Ekke- 
hard. (Peter Rosegger.) Leipzig: L. 
Staackmann, 1928. 158 pp. M. 2. 


Reichardt. Konstantin.—Studien zu den 
Skalden des 9. u. 10. Jhs. [Palaestra. 159.] 
Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1928. iii, 254 pp. 
M. 16.80. 

Roedder, Edwin.—Das_ siidwestdeutsche 
Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart, dargestellt auf Grund der Geschichte 
von Oberschefflenz im badischen Bauland. 
[Vogel Greif, III.] Lahr: M. Schauenburg, 
1928. xxvii, 463 pp. M. 22. 

Schlicht, Else—Das lehrhafte Gleichnis 
im Renner des Hugo von Trimberg. Diss. 
Giessen: 1928. 70 pp. 

Schmid, Hans R.—Hermann Hesse. [Die 
Schweiz im deu. Geistesleben. Bd. 56/57.] 


Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. [1928]. 218 pp. 
M. 4. 


Schmitt, Carl—Osnabriicker Dichter und 


Dichtungen. Priludien zu einer Osna- 
briicker Literaturgeschichte. Osnabriick: 
J. Jonscher, 1928. 16 pp. 65 Pf. 


Schreiber, Walter—Lautlehre der Alt- 
Singener Mundart. [Vogel Greif, H. 2.] 
Lahr i. B.: M. Schauenburg, 1928. 58 pp. 
M. 5.70. 

Schroder, Franz Rolf—Die Parzivalfrage. 
Uiinchen: C. H. Beck, 1928. 81 pp. 


Schroer. Therese.—Aus Briefen und 
Blittern von —. Mit einer Einf. v. C. 8. 
Picht. [Aus: Briefe u. Blitter von Frau 


Therese. Hrsg. von Karl von Holtei (Ham- 
burg u. Leipzig 1868).] Stuttgart: Orient- 
Occident-Verlag, 1928. 143 pp. M. 3.20. 


Schulz, Hans.—Deutsches Fremdwirter- 
buch, fortgefiihrt von Otto Basler. Bd. 2, 


Lfg. 2: N-P. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. 
Pp. 169-280. 4° M. 6. 


Sigenot, Der jiingere, nach simtlichen 
Handschriften und Drucken hrsg. von A. 
Clemens Schoener. [Germanische Bibliothek, 
3. Abt. Kritische Ausgaben altdeu. Texte 6.] 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1928. Ixxxiii, 
209 pp. M. 15. 


Slochower, Harry.—Richard Dehmel. Der 
Mensch und der Denker. Dresden: C. 
Reissner, 1928. 289 pp. M. 6. 

Sommer, Paul. — Erliuterungen zu W. 
Raabes Erziihlung “ Die schwarze Galeere ”; 
—zu Adalbert Stifters “Der Hochwald”; 
—zu Willibald Alexis “Die Hosen des 


Herrn von Bredow.” [Kénigs Erliuterungen 


xii 


z. d. Klassikern, Bdch. 205, 213, 214) 


Leipzig: H. Beyer [1928]. 46, 27, 47 pp. 
60 Pf. each. 
Spiero, Heinr—Fontane. Mit 7 Abbil- 


dungen. [Geisteshelden, Bd. 75.] Witten. 
berg: A. Ziemsen [1928]. 344 pp. M. 10. 

Stegmann von Pritzwald, Kurt.—Sprache 
und Persénlichkeit. Der Sinn komparativi- 
scher Personalbezeichnungen. ([S.-A. aus 
Dankesgabe fiir Alb. Leitzmann.] 
Frommann, 1927. 23 pp. 90 Pf. 


Stein, Walter Johannes.—Weltzgeschichte 


Jena: 


im Lichte des heiligen Gral. Bd. 1. Das 
neunte Jahrhundert. Stuttgart: Orient- 
Occident-Verlag, 1928. ix, 477 pp. M. 22. 


Strich, Fritz—Schiller. Sein Leben und 
sein Werk. [Verdffentlichungen d. deut- 
schen Buch-Gemeinschaft, 186.] Berlin: 
Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft [1928]. 48] 
pp- M. 4.90. 

Tanneberger, Irmgard.—Die Frauen der 
Romantik und das soziale Problem. [Forsch- 
ungen zur Literatur- Theater- u. Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft. Bd. 4.] Oldenburg: Schulze 
sche Hofbuchdr. 1928. iv, 105 pp. M. 3.50. 

Turdczi-Trostler, Jos—Goethes Herz ein 
Kieselstein. {Geist und Literatur, 1.] 
Budapest: G. Ranschburg, 1928. 24 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Verschoor, A. D.—Die iltere deutsche 
Romantik und die Nationalidee. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1928. viii, 150 pp. 


M. 6.50. 
Viétor, Karl—Probleme der deutschen 
Barockliteratur. [Von deutscher Poeterey, 


Bd. 3.] Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1928. 94 pp. 
M. 6. 

Volhard, Ewald.—Der Einzelne und die 
Gesellschaft in Fr. M. Klingers Romanen. 
Diss. Halle: Niemeyer, 1927. xi, 50 pp. 

Wilchli, Gottfried—Martin Disteli und 
Ludwig Uhland. Zeitliches u. therzeit- 
liches in Malerei u. Dichtung zweier Frei- 
heitskimpfer. Olten: H. Hambrecht, 1928. 
96 pp. M. 2.80. 


Walker, Emil.—Der Monolog im héfischen 
Epos. Stil- und literaturgeschichtl. Unter- 
suchungen. [Tiibinger germ. Arbeiten, Bd. 
5.] Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1928. XI, 
286 pp. M. 15. 

Weber, Gottfried —Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. Bd. 1. Stoff und Form. [Deutsche 
Forschungen. H. 18.] Frankfurt a. M.: 
Diesterweg, 1928. vii, 315 pp. M. 9.60. 

Weishaar, Friedrich.—C. F. Meyers 
“ Angela Borgia.” [Beitr. z. deu. Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Nr. 30.] Marburg: Elwert, 
1928. x, 73 pp. M. 2.50. 

Wolf, Alfred. — Zur Entwicklungsge- 
schichte der Lyrik von Novalis. Ein stil- 
kritischer Versuch. 1. Die Jugendgedichte. 
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[Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift. Filosofi, sprik- 
vetenskap och hist. vetenskaper, 1928, 3.] 
Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln 

[1928]. xi, 222 pp. Kr. 7.265. 

Zirus, Werner.—Der ewige Jude in der 
Dichtung, vornehmlich in der englischen 
und deutschen. [Palaestra. 162.] Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller, 1928. xi, 159 pp. M. 12. 


FRENCH 

Abry, Audic et Crouzet.—Hist. illustrée 
de la litt. fr., @éd. augmentée. Paris: 
Didier, 1926. xii 746 pp. 

Albert, F.-P.—La Renaissance de la 
tragédie. Paris: Jordy, 1928. 80 pp. Fr. 18. 
Balzac—Le Pére Goriot, ed. H. E. Smith. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. xxxvi + 321 pp. 
Bertaut, J—Le Pére Goriot de Balzac. 
Amiens: Malfére, 1928. 128 pp. Fr. 9. 
Bizet, R—La double vie de G. de Nerval. 
Paris: Plon, 1928. 260 pp. Fr. 15. 
Bouvier, E.—Initiation 4 la litt. d’au- 
jourd’hui. Paris: Renaissance du livre, 
1928. 220 pp. Fr. 12. 

Briod, B—L’homérisme de Chateaubriand. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. x -+ 167 pp. 
Celarié, H—M. de Voltaire, sa famille 
et ses amis. Paris: Colin, 1928. 235 pp. 
Fr. 30. 

Comfort, W. W.—Fr. Romantic prose. 
New York: Scribner, 1928. xxxiv + 517 pp. 
Comminges, de.—Stendhal, homme de 
cheyal. Paris: Le Divan, 1928. 56 pp. 
Fr, 12. 

Corday, M.—La vie amoureuse de Diderot. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 192 pp. Fr. 9. 
Daudet, L.—Ecrivains et artistes. T. II 


(Baudelaire, Mérimée, Hugo). Paris: 
Edit. du Capitole, 1928. 256 pp. Fr. 20. 
——Ch. Maurras et son temps. Paris: 
Girard, 1928. Fr. 125, 

Delteil, J.—De Rousseau A Mistral. 
ge Edit. du Capitole, 1928. 250 pp. 
r. 20. 


Deréme, T.—Sous les troénes du Béarn. 
Autour de La Fontaine et de ses élégies. 
Paris: Edit. du Pigeonnier, 1928. 64 pp. 
Fr. 60. 

Dumas.—Le comte de Monte-Cristo, ed. 
Brandon and Skinner. New York: Holt, 
1928. vii + 291 pp. 

Durry, M.-J.—Un ennemi de Stendhal. 
Paris: Le Divan, 1928. 64 pp. Fr. 12. 

Dussanne et Deréme.—La querelle des 
comédiens et des poétes. Paris: Le Divan, 
1928. 128 pp. Fr. 15. 

Eggli, E—Schiller et le romantisme fr. 
Strasburg diss. 2 vols. Paris: Gamber, 
1927. 652+ 670 pp. (Index, pub. sepa- 
tately, 32 pp. Fr. 5.) 


xiii 


L* Erotique comparée’” de Charles 
de Villiers. Strasburg diss. Paris: Gam- 
ber, 1927. 211 pp. 


Escholier, R.—La vie de V. Hugo. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. 412 pp. Fr. 15. 


Gaiffe, F—Le Mariage de Figaro de 
Beaumarchais. Amiens: Malfére, 1928. 
176 pp. Fr. 9. 

Gaschet, R.—P.-L. Courier. Paris: Payot, 
1928. 256 pp. Fr. 25. 

Goodridge, G. W. F. RA Comprehen- 
sive French Grammar. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1928. 

Grillet, C.—V. Hugo spirite. 
Vitte, 1928. 224 pp. Fr. 12. 

Grimes, E. Margaret.—The Lays of 
Desiré, Graelent and Melion, edition of the 
texts with an introduction. New York: 
Inst. of Fr. Studies, 1928. v-+ 139 pp. 
$1.25. 

Groos, R.—Esquisses: Maurras, Proust, 
Shaw. Paris: Edit. du Pigeonnier, 1928. 
64 pp. Fr. 6. 

Guéguen, P.—P. Valéry. Paris: Nouv. 
rev. crit., 1928. 64 pp. Fr. 8. 

Kurlanzik, R—Games in modern lan- 
guages. New York: Globe, 1922. 26 pp. 

Labiche et Martin—Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon, ed. R. W. Haller. New York: 
Globe, 1927. 188 pp. 

Landre, J——La Parodie galante. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. crit., 1928. 224 pp. Fr. 12. 

Léger, Ch.— Balzac mis 4 nu. Paris: 
Gaillandre, 1928. 336 pp. Fr. 60. 

Legouvé et Labiche.—La Poudre aux yeux, 
ed. N. Dubrule. Boston: Ginn, 1928. ix 
+176 pp. $.72. 

Mauriac, F.—Le Roman. Paris: Artisan 
du livre. 140 pp. Fr. 10. 

Melander, J.—Etude sur l’ancienne abré- 
viation des pronoms personnels régimes 
dans les langues romanes. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1928. 175 pp. 

Michaélsson, K.—Les noms de personne 
fr. d’aprés les rdles de taille parisiens. 
Diss. Upsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri, 1927. 199 pp. 

Nerval, G. de.—Poésié et théatre. Intr. 
p- H. Clouard. Paris: le Divan, 1928. xx 
+ 399 pp. 

Page.—E. 
napoléonienne dans |’Aiglon. 


Paris: 


Rostand et la Légende 
Paris: Cham- 


pion, 1928. 176 pp. Fr. 20. 
Pierre-Quint, L.— Comment travaillait 
Proust. Paris: Cahiers libres, 1928. 130 


pp. Fr. 30. 


—— Le comique et le mystére chez Proust. 
Paris: Kra, 1928. Fr. 25. 
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Renault, J.—L. Veuillot. Paris: Lethiel- 
leux, 1928. 192 pp. Fr. 9. 

Renieu, L.—Hist. des théAtres de Bruxelles, 
depuis leur origine. T. 1, 2. Brucelles: 
Duchartre et Von Buggenhoudt, 1928. 
1219 pp. 5 

Robert, L. de.—De Loti 4 Proust. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1928. 252 pp. Fr. 12. 


Ronsard.—Oeuvres, éd. Laumonier. Vol. 
V. Paris: Hachette, 1928. xxxii + 276 pp. 
Fr. 30. (Soc. des textes fr. m.) 


Roya, M.—George Sand, Paris: Quignon, 
1928, 256 pp. Fr. 10. 

Sahlin, Gunvor.—César Chesnau du Mar- 
sais et son réle dan l’évolution de la gram- 
maire générale. Upsala diss. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1928. xvi + 490 pp. 


Sainte-Beuve et Vigny.—Lettres inédites, 
éd. L. Gillet. Paris: Kra, 1928. Fr. 35. 


Samain, A.—Oeuvres choisies. Préf. de 
F. Jammes. Paris: Mercure de France, 
1928, 318 pp. 


Séché, A— La vie des Fleurs du mal. 
Amiens: Malfére, 1928. 184 pp. Fr. 9. 


Sorel, C.—Francion, éd. Roy. Vol. III. 
Paris: Hachette, 1928 191 pp. Fr. 25. 
(Soe. des textes fr. m.) 


Vivier, R.—L/’Originalité de Baudelaire. 
Paris: Renaissance du livre, 1928. 344 pp. 
Fr. 30. 

Walberg, E.—Deux versions inédites de 
la légende de l’Antéchrist. Lund: Gleerup, 
1928. Ixxv + 105 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio—Vita. Con prefazione 
e note di F. Carlesi. Sancasciano Pesa: 
Soe. edit. Toscana, 1928. xvi + 392 pp. 
L. 5. (Biblioteca classica popolare italiane 
e straniera. ) 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia. 
Prefazione e commento di E. Bianchi. Fi- 
renze: A, Salani, 1928. 16mo., 718 pp. L. 6. 
(I classici, edizione “ Florentia.’’) 


Ariosto, Ludovico.—Orlando Furioso. 
Racconti ed episodi, a cura di T. Fiore. 
Palermo: Ind. riunite edit. graf. Siciliane, 
1926. 308 pp. L. 12.50. (Collezione 
“Tres” per le scuole medie.) 


Battaglia, A—Breve dottrina sulla natura 
ontologica oggettiva della lingua umana 
primitiva, determinata dalle tre forme 
sostanziali che costituiscono l’universo e 
dei trapassi a formole ontologiche soggettive, 
ossia alla moltiplicazione delle lingue. 
Viterbo: Coop. tip. “ Unione,” 1927. vii + 
31 pp. 

Borriello, A.—L’inganno estremo. Saggio 
leopardiano. Prefazione di F. Moroncini. 


Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. 117 pp, 
L. 6. 

Buonaiuti, E.—I] misticismo medioevale, 
— Casa sociale edit., 1928. 203 pp. 

26. 

Castaldo, A.—Antologia critica estetica, 
a cura di —. Aristotile, Longino, Tasso, 
Galilei, Vico, Gravina, Metastasio, Parini, 
Lessing, Kant, Monti, Foscolo, Giordani, 
Schlegel, Berchet, Manzoni, Mazzini, Fer. 
rari, Tommaséo, De Sanctis, Carducci, 
Croce, D’Annunzio. Edizione 1928. Fj. 
renze: R. Bemporad e figlio, 1928. 347 pp. 
L. 15. 

Cerreti, A.—Sagei originali di analis 
estetica, ad uso delle scuole medie superior. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. 192 
pp. L. 15. 


Cosmo, U., e Gerosa, P.—Da Dante al 
Pontano. Saggi di prosa e poesia latina 
umanistica, a cura di —. Torino: Soe. 
edit. Internazionale, 1927. x- 203 pp. 
L. 12. (Serittori latini commentati per le 
scuole, no. 79.) 

Croce, Benedetto.—Storia d’Italia dal 187] 
al 1915. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 
viii + 345 pp. L. 25. (Seritti di storia 
letteraria e politica, no. 22.) 

De Carli, A.—Riflessi francesi nell’opera 
di Saverio Bettinelli. Torino: G. Chiantore, 
1928. 80 pp. L. 10. 

Del Guerra, G.—San Francesco nell’arte 
del D’Annunzio. Note critiche sul mondo 
morale e religioso Dannunziano. Seconda 
edizione. Pisa: Stab. edit. tip. Vallerini, 
1928. 84 pp. L. 8. 

Della Torre, R.—Ugo Foscolo. Commemo- 
razione. Forli: Tip. A. G. Rosetti, 1927. 
26 pp. L. 2. 

Esposito, G.—Lettere inedite al patriota 
trentino G. B. Zanella, 1848. A cura di— 
Trento: Tip. A. Scotoni, 1927. 31 pp. 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Liriche: sonetti, odi, Dei 
Sepoleri, frammenti da “ Le Grazie.” Prose 
letterarie scelte. Introduzione e note di 
A. Marpicati. Palermo: Ind. riunite edit. 
graf. Siciliane “TIres,” 1926. xl + 227 pp. 
L. 11. (Collezione “Ires” per le scuole 
medie. ) 

Galati Vito, G.—Gli scrittori delle Cala- 
brie. Dizionario bio-bibliografico, con pre 
fazione di Benedetto Croce. Vol. I. Fr 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. viii + 267 pp. 
L. 20. (Collezione di studi meridionali, 
no. 9.) 

Galeota, U.—Ricordo di Matilde Serao. 
Napoli: Ediz. C. E. N. A., 1927. 16 pp. 

Galilei, Galileo.—Antologia; con introdu- 
zione e note a cura di M. LL. Cervinl 
Torino: Soc. edit. Internazicnale, 1928. 
235 pp. L. 12. (Letture di filosofia, no. 21.) 
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Janni, E—Le vie del Santo. Spiriti e 
juoghi del poema francescano.  Illustra- 
sioni dal vero di E. Sommariva. ‘Tavole 
a colori di G. Mentessi. Bergamo: Ist. 
it. d’arti grafiche edit. tip., 1927. 283 pp. 
L. 150. 

Lombardi, G.—Le corti d’amore. Roma: 
f. Tinto, 1928. 31 pp. L. 1. (Biblioteca 
dei curiosi, no. 25.) 

Machiavelli, Niccol6—Il Principe, con 
introduzione e commento di R. Chiantera. 
Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1927. xlvi 
+212 pp. L. 7.50. (Collezione di testi 
commentati per le scuole.) 

Mandel, R.—II pensiero e l’opera di Fer- 
ruccio Camozzini. Milano: Edizione S. P. 
BE. M., 1928. 31 pp. 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—I promessi sposi. 
Storia milanese del secolo XVII scoperta e 
rifatta. Con proemio di M. Scherillo e 
illustrazioni di G. B. Galizzi. Bergamo: 
Ist. it. d’arti grafiche, 1927. 4to., 396 pp. 
L. 150. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe.— Epistolario. Voll. 
XXV e XXVI. Imola: Tip. P. Galeati, 1927. 
2 vols, vi+ 421, vi+ 414 pp. (Edizione 
nazionale degli scritti di G. Mazzini; scritti 
editi ed inediti, voll. XLVII-XLVIII.) 


Monti, Vincenzo—La Bassvilliana, con 
prefazione e commento di E. Massaccesi. 
Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1927. xvi 
+110 pp. L. 4.50. (Collezione di testi 
commentati per le scuole.) 


Operti, P.—Sacchetti a terra; Convito della 
speranza. Recensioni. Torino: G. B. 
Paravia e C., 1927. 58 pp. 


Ottolenghi, G—Nel centenario della Ac- 
cademia filarmonica di Casalmonferrato; 
MDCCCXXVII-MCMXXVII. Casale Mon- 
ferrato: Tip. gid fratelli Torelli, 1927. 42 
pp. L. 5. 

Pellico, Silvio.—Poesie. Con prefazione 
e note di G. Busato. Padova: Libr. Gre- 
goriana, 1928. 160 pp. L. 2. (Collezione 
poetica “Tl Lauro,” no. 7.) 


Pennacchi, F.—Riflessi francescani nell’o- 
pera di Alessandro Manzoni. Con uno 
studio di F. Crispolti. Sancasciano Pesa: 
Soc. edit. Toscana, 1928. 60 pp. L. 5. 
(Pagine letterarie. ) 

Piazza Martini, V.—Per la storia del- 
Puniversita di Palermo. Documenti nuovi. 
Parte prima. Palermo: Tip. 8. Pezzino e 
fo, 1924. 131 pp. 

Raya, G.—L/estetica italiana dopo Croce. 
Catania: Libr. Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1927. 
21 pp. L. 3. 

Revere, Giuseppe.—Scritti vari di 
Gradenigo, Pasini, Gentille, Ziliotto, Coce- 
ancig, Polani, Guerrazzi, Babudri; raccolti 


a cura di A. Revere. Con prefazione di 
P. Sticotti. Roma: Casa edit. tip. “ Selecta,” 
1928. 112 pp. L. 10. 

Salucci, A—Amori mazziniani. Firenze: 
A. Vallecchi, 1928. 307 pp. L. 16. (Uomini 
e idee.) 

Sassetti, F.—Lettere scelte, con introdu- 
zione e note di F. Milano.: Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1927. 176 pp. L. 4.50. (Clas- 
sici italiani e stranieri.) 

Sorbelli, A.—Inventarii ‘dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Vol. XXXVIII: 
Fano. Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1928. 269 
pp. L. 80. 

Tasso, Torquato.—Aminta, con introdu- 
zione e commento di L. Fassd. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1928. xxiii+ 111] pp. L. 6. 
(Biblioteca scolastica di classici italiani.) 

Trebbi, 0.—Alfredo Testoni. Roma: A. 
F. Formiggini, 1926. 64 pp. (Medaglie.) 


Vico, Gian Battista.—L’estetica attraverso 
la “Scienza Nuova” e gli scritti minori. 
Con estratti dall’ “ Autobiografia,” a cura 
di A. Sorrentino. Napoli: Rondinella e 
Loffredo, 1926. 147 pp. L. 7. 


PROVENCAL 
Andiau, J.— Nouvelle anthologie des 
Troubadours. Paris: Delagrave, 1928. 


389 pp. Fr. 28. 

Anglade, J.—Anthologie des troubadours. 
Paris: Boceard, 1927. 187 pp. 

Appel, Carl.—Raimbaut von Orange. 
[Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen. Philol.- 
hist. Kl. N. F. Bd. 21, 2]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1928. 106 pp. M. 7. 


Marius, A—La vie de Mistral. 
Plon, 1928. 300 pp. Fr. 15. 

Mistral.—Miréio, extraits ed. G. Rohlfs. 
Marburg: Elwert, 1927. 55 pp. 

Mulertt, W.—Der Trobador G. Peire de 
Cazals. Halle: Niemeyer, 1927. 30 pp. 
(Festschrift fiir K. Voretzsch). 

Murrell, E. S—Girart de Roussillon and 
the Tristan poems. Chesterfield: Bales and 
Wilde, 1927. 208 pp. 

Passion provencale, la, du Ms. Didot, 
mystére du XIVe s., éd. W. P. Shepard. 
Paris: Champion, 1923. xliii + 149 pp. 

Shepard, W. P.—The Oxford Provencal 
Chansonnier. Princeton: University Press, 
1927. xx +251 pp. $3. 


SPANISH 


Alem4n, M.—Guzman de Alfarache. Ed. 
y notas de S. Gili Gaya. Vol. II. Madrid: 
“La Lectura,” 1927. 293 pp. (Cl&sicos 
Castellanos, 83.) 


Caro, V. E. y Gémez Restrepo, A.—Obras 
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completas de don Miguel Antonio Caro. 
Tomo V. Estudios filolégicos y gramaticales. 
Segunda serie. Bogotéd: Imp. Nacional, 
1928. xxiii + 459 pp. 

Carriazo, J. de M.—Las ideas sociales en 
Juan Luis Vives. Madrid: J. Molina, 1927. 
90 pp. (Tesis doctoral.) 


Castex, E. R.—Té6picos lexicogrdficos. 
Buenos Aires: Araujo, 1927. 78 pp. (Pub. 
de. Ateneo Ibero-Americano de B. A.) 

Castillejo, C. de—El didlogo entre el 
autor y su pluma. Nach einer Wiener 
handschrift neu herausgegeben von Ernst 
Werner. New York-Paris: Extrait de la 
Revue Hispanique, tome LXXI, 1927. 555- 
585 pp. 

Cervantes.—El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 
Quijote de la Mancha. Nueva ed. critica 
con el comento refundido y mejorado y mas 
de setecientas notas nuevas dispuestas por 
F. Rodriguez Marin. Tomos I, II, III, IV. 
Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista de Archivos,” 
1927-1928. xxvi + 468, 488, 484 y 486 pp. 

Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la.—Poemas 
inéditos, desconocidos y muy raros. Descu- 
biertos y recopilados por M. Toussaint. 
México: M. Le6én Sanchez, 1926. 16 pp. 

Galzy, J—Sainte Thérése d’Avila. Paris: 
Rieder, 1927. 251 pp. 

Garcia Blanco, M.—Dialectalismos leoneses 
de un cédice del Fuero Juzgo. Sa : 
S. Ferreira, 1927. 96 pp. 


Garcia Kohly, M.—El alma cubana a 
través de sus poetas. Madrid: Talleres 
poligraficos, 1928. 46 pp. 

Géngora.—Poesias. Prélogo de S. Mon- 
toto de Sebras. Madrid: Edit. Ibero-Afri- 
cano-Americana, [1927]. 214 pp. (Las 
cien mejores obras de la literatura espafiola. 
Vol. VI.) 

Gonzdlez Palencia, A.—Historia de la 
Literatura Ardbigo-Espaiiola. Barcelona: 
Ed. Labor, 1928. 356 pp. 


Leén, Luis de.—Lyrics of . . . With Eng- 
lish renderings by A. F. G. Bell. London: 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1928. x-+ 
149 pp. 

Malaret, A—Fe de erratas de mi Dic- 
cionario de Americanismos. San Juan, P. R.: 
Imp. Venezuela, 1928. 101 pp. 

Medina, J. T.—Chilenismos. Apuntes 
lexicograficos. Santiago de Chile: Soc. Imp. 
y Lit. Universo, 1928. xvii + 383 pp. (A 
expensas de la Comisi6n oficial organizadora 
de la concurrencia de Chile a la Exposicién 
Iberoamericana de Sevilla.) 

En defensa de siete voces chilenas 
registrades en el Diccionario de la Real 
Academia Espafiola y cuya supresién se 
solicita por un autor nacional. Santiago 
de Chile: Ed. Nascimiento, 1927. 14 pp. 


——Los americanismos del Diccionggy 
de la Real Academia Espafiola. Santigg 
de Chile: Balcells & Co., 1927. 36 pp, 

Memoria y Catdlogo de las publicaciong 
periodisticas madrilefias presentadas por 
Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid en & 
Exposici6n de la Prensa en Colonia. Madgid: 
Blass, 1928. Ixxvi + 235 pp. 


Mérimée, Prosper.— Lettres d’Espagm 
(1830-1833). Intr. de M. Levaillant 
Paris: Lemarget, 1927. 196 pp. 45 frs, 

Millares Carlo, A—Indices y extracto 
del “Libro Horadado” del Concejo m 
drilefio (siglos XV-XVI). Segunda ef, 
Madrid: Imp. Municipal, 1927. 92 pp, 

Montes de Oca Garcia, F. P.—Folklon 
colombino. Tenerife: Imp. Hesvérides, 192% 
12 pp. 

Palau y Dulcet, A—Manual del librer 
hispanoamericano. Inventariy bibliogrifigs 
de la produccién cientifica y literaria @ 
Espafia y de la América latina desde & 
invencién de la Imprenta hasta nuestro 
dias, con el valor comercial de todos le 
articulos descritos. 7 vols. Barcelona; 
Libraria Antiquaria, 1923-1927. 

Quevedo.—Pablo de Segovia: The Spam 
ish Sharper. Translated from the Spanish 
With an Introduction by H. E. Watts 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1927. vii + 269 pp 

Rubié y Lluch, A.—Discurso lefdo en 
sesién commemorativa del IV centenario 
nacimiento de fray Luis de Le6n, celebrada 
el 2 de mayo de 1928, en la Universidad @ 
Barcelona. Barcelona: Nifiez y Cia, @ 
C., 1928. 32 pp. 

SAnchez de Toca, J.—Discurso [lefdo@ 
la sesién commemorativa del primer @& 
tenario de Canovas del Castillo, 1828-1928}, 
Madrid: Vda. e hijos de J. Ratés, 10% 
32 pp. 

Solano, M.—Los_ grandes 
espafioles de los siglos XVI y XVII: me 
doctrinas filos6ficas y su significacién 
Historia de la Filosofia. Madrid: 
hijos de J. Ratés, 1928. 186 pp. 

Stone, J. S—The Cult of Santiago. Ti 
ditions, Myths and Pilgrimages. 
Longmans, 1927. ix + 380 pp. 

Toda y Giiell, E.—Bibliografia espanyolt 
d’Italia dels origens de la Imprempta finss 
Yany 1900. Vol. I, A-C. Castell de Sam 
Miguel d’Escornalbén: 1927. xii + 

Van Horne, El Bernardo” of 
nardo de Balbuena. A study of the pom 
with particular attention to its relations® 
the Epics of Boiardo and Ariosto ant® 
its significance in the Spanish Renaissam® 
Urbana: The University of Illinois, 19% 
182 pp. (University of [llincis Studies® 
Language and Literature, vol. XII, 
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DUMAS: LE COMTE DE MONTE-CRISTO 


Edited by E. E. Branpon and L. H. Sxrinner 
Miami University 

A new and modern edition of this popular story, based on Pro- 
fessor Brandon’s older edition. A vocabulary, up-to-date direct 
method exercises, and attractive illustrations have been added. 
The notes have been carefully revised, and the summaries of the 
omitted portions of the text, formerly in English, have been put 
into simple French, so as to interfere less with the continuity of 
the story. 


ROLLAND: JEAN-CHRISTOPHE (L’AUBE) 


Edited by H. W. Cuurcu 
Allegheny College 


A portion of Romain Rolland’s world famous masterpiece is 
made available in an annotated edition for the first time. L’Aube 
was the volume chosen since it begins at the beginning, forms a 
complete unit, and is one of the most charming. The text is 
unabridged. The edition includes an introduction and notes, 
which embody comments and suggestions made by Rolland him- 
self, and a vocabulary. 


VALLE-INCLAN: JARDIN UMBRIO 


Edited by P. P. Roarrs 
University of Missourt 


Thirteen representative stories by one of the most original 
writers, and the most perfect stylist among contemporary Spani- 
ards. In the collection are to be found realism and fantasy, 
comedy and tragedy, and the unique combination of poetry and 
severe naturalism typical of the author. The edition is supplied 
with an introduction, notes and vocabulary. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


One Park Avenue 


New Romance Language Reading Texts 
\ 
\ 
\ 
R 
\ 
Q 
TR 
New York 


Heath’s Modern Language Series 


TO BE READY BY THE SECOND SEMESTER 


DIE BIENE MAJA 


By WALDEMAR BONSELS 


Edited by Professor Franz Schneider, U. of California, and 
, Miss Martha J. Boyd, Julia Richmond High School 


This delightful masterpiece has taken its place as a classic in the land of 
its birth and, through translations, in a score of other countries. 


Edited with notes, exercises, idiom list, and vocabulary, it will be ready 
in the spring to enrich the store of contemporary German literature for 
classroom use. 


The aim of this edition is the development of early reading facility and 
aesthetic appreciation. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas 


San Francisco London 


A Century of French Lyrics 


In Two Representative Collections 


REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH LYRICS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY — Edited by George Neely Henning 


A generous selection of the best work of the really distinguished poets of 
the period: Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset, Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, 
Baudelaire, Sully Prudhomme, Heredia, and Verlaine. $1.28. 


REPRESENTATIVE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LYRICS 
1885-1925 — Edited by Louise Delpit 
Selections from the symbolists and post-symbolists whose fame is now 


assured, including Mallarmé, Rimbaud, and Claudel. The work of each 
poet is generously represented. $1.20 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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